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That’s what many quality-minded 
bakers are saying today. 


They like M-L-O because it gives 
them 


* relaxed and extensible doughs 


for better machining 
* reduced mixing time 
* faster pan proofing time 


vx better loaf symmetry without 


wild breaks or rough shred 


* added softness 
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108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY. CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
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PHONE NAtional 4537 






GEORGE L. McMORRI s. President 
PAUL K. CORCORAN , General Manager 





September 17, 1954 





Mr. George Kelley 
Bay State Milling Company 
Winona, Minnesota 


Dear George: 


So far this month we have been running on six cars of 
OVEN PROOF Flour out of your Leavenworth, Kansas mill. 


I think that you will be interested in knowing that Mr- 
Carl Hugel, our Production Superintendent , expresses the 
opinion that it is 4s good as any Southwestern flour he 
has ever worked with and is very enthusiastic about the 
results. 





I think you and your organization are to be congratulated 
upon such immediate gratifying results from your new South- 
western. operatione 


. Corcoran 
HOLMES AND SON, INC. 
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After All! There is no substitute for QUALITY 
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BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


Winona, Minnesota 






Leavenworth, Kansas 
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"| WANT FOUR LOAVES OF BREAD, A CHOCOLATE 
CAKE... AND A PAIR OF SANDMAN PILLOWCASES" 


There, Mr. Baker, is the answer to your question: What is 


the best container in which to buy your flour? 


Specify Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags! Shake them out (not 
necessary to launder) and sell them over the counter for 
about 35 cents each. The store price for such quality pillow- 


* 
cases is 70 to 80 cents. Your customers will jump at the bar- 
gain and come back for more... and more bread and cake. e ) ~ 
You get back the full cost of the bag and save about 12 
General Offices — St. Louis 2, Mo. 


cents Cwt. on your flour cost as compared with throw- Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


away containers, 








RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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GoocH announced 


A ‘omplete Balk Flour Service 
For the Baking Industry 


The Gooch Milling & Elevator Company, in conjunction 
with Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service: 


. Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Gooch flours in shuttle service from the Gooch 
mill to bakers. 


® Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


. Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain 
strategic points. 


e Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now. available to the baking 
industry.” pm 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective." 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 





Season's Greetings 
to 


Our Baker Friends Everywhere 
‘it 
A 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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Careful, scientific wheat selection from 


SELECTION 
start to finish of each crop year. 








These in turn are governed 
by a central products con- 
trol laboratory. 


CONTROL 


Each mill has its own laboratory. 




















UNIFORMITY 
With Cream Loaf, you take no chances on seasonal vari- 
ations, intolerance or mixing time .. . every bag gives you CRE $ 
the same precisely controlled performance in any season. rev Loar 
/ Nice, UR f 
« _ “nL ema, ' 
ae ae 
@ —_— 
Makes appetizing, fine-textured, silky 
PERFORMANCE loaves with a brilliant white crumb 


color. 














POPULARITY 
Cream Loaf is one of the largest-selling brands of bakery | 
_ iti flour in America, because bakers everywhere know that / 
ag ( this premium product consistently measures right up 

to their baking skill, } 





Commander-Larabee 
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Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 





THE AMERICAN BAKER 


Mr. Crumb... 











You know, as a writer of a few editorials of 
doubtful quality in my short time, I get a little 
wrathy at the ivory-tower type who trades on 
his position to give vent to his small likes and 
dislikes in order to fill the 
editorial columns of his news- 
paper on a light day. 

The item I am currently 
mad at appeared in the Mil- 
waukee Journal, and was re- 
printed in the Baltimore Sun, 
among others. The writer asks 
the question “What has hap- 
pened to the American Cook- 
ie?” and proceeds along the 
oh-so-familiar line that it ain’t 
like grandma used to make. 

The writer naively asks 
“What has happened to the pinwheel cookies, 
folded in jelly-roll fashion? The quick ginger 
cookies rolled on a board and shaped with a 
round cutter? The gingerbread men, flashing raisin 
smiles? The coconut macaroons, tangy with al- 
mond extract? The molasses drop cookies, smell- 
ing of cinnamon, ginger and cloves? 

“A cooky, yes, in form. But a chocolate cooky 
without a heart. Untouched by hand of man or 
woman, it is an atomic triumph. This tough cooky 
apparently is made without sugar, eggs, shorten- 
ing, vanilla or chocolate. A kind of tan-colored 
talcum probably is substituted for the latter, or 
possibly ground up old geranium pods.” 

Would it be vicious of me to suggest that a 
trip to the corner bakery would be safer than 
trying to get his wife out of the League of Women 
Voters meeting and into the kitchen? His plea 
for gingerbread men certainly shows that he has 
never been in a retail bakery—and his wife either 
passes by quickly or doesn’t like the cookies he 
likes. 

There are many circumstances at fault: The 
baker who doesn’t do the best job he knows how 
and doesn’t tell everyone he is doing it, the 
dentist that tells the housewife cookies are bad 
for children, the housewife who has “more im- 
portant” things on her mind than her children 
and their appetites. 

The editorial fellow says the “monstrous” 
cookies “smell like cellophane and taste like 
sand.” (He may know how sand tastes; you and 
I don’t.) Do you think if we took such unbridled 
cracks at the average newspaper fare of 18 mur- 
ders, 32 auto fatalities and three bylined stories 
saying the world is coming to an end they would 
be printed? 

However — such articles are never written 
about the yellow coloring in butter, the water in 
milk or the acids in oranges, are they? Doesn’t 
it point out the need for better public relations 
by the baker? 

When you read something like that editorial, 
why don’t you ask for equal space to tell your 
side of the story—that the grandmother myth is 
based on smell rather than on baked foods made 
from weevilly flour, sugar from the same barrel 
as the cat and lard once removed from the soap 
cauldron? 

The baker has everything on his side: Better 
methods, greater care, better ingredients, more 
sanitary facilities. He never need be ashamed of 
the cookies he makes. Every time he convinces 
one person of the facts behind his quality story, 
there may be one less reader for such writings 
as that quoted above. 

* 





F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


* * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 
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“Darned if our competitor is going to outdo us 
on thick pies. Bring me that bowl of 
meringue!” 


Editorials... 


A More Pleasing Prospect 


S a measurement of how far medical opinion 

has moved, in the matter of wheat bread, 
from the near-crackpot positions of many physi- 
cians who professed to have authoritative views on 
human nutrition a few decades ago, at a time 
when nutrition was neither an established pro- 
fession nor a science, the following paragraphs 
from current health-magazine advertising by the 
American Medical Assn. are both enlightening 
and encouraging: 

“As a result of the nationwide enrichment of 
bread, the average American consumes notably 
more thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron. En- 
riched bread has thus served as a vigilant guardian 
against many deficiency diseases. 

“Thus the food supply of the nation during 
1942-1948 was estimated to provide 25% more 
thiamine, 10% more riboflavin, 15% more niacin, 
and 14% more iron than it would have without 
the nationwide enrichment of bread and flour. 

“In consequence of this nutritional improve- 
ment of the nation’s food supply, enriched bread 
has been a material aid in improving national 
nutritional health. 

“Enriched bread also supplies important 
amounts of high-grade protein, calcium and nu- 
trient energy. Its protein, comprising flour pro- 
tein and milk protein, contributes significantly 
to sound growth and tissue maintenance.” 

Although the facts in this statement are old- 
hat to the flour and bread industries, they have 
not been sufficiently or clearly enough stated to 
those who are doubtful consumers or who ought 
to be greater and more confident consumers of 
bread. 

The philosophy in the AMA advertising is 
significant, however, not for itself alone and for 
what it says but for the very fact that it is 
made in such an emphatic way and on such con- 
spicuous authority. 

Derogatory views about bread and flour have 
often been repeated on this page from the mouth- 
ings of crank and crackpot, not for the edifica- 
tion and pleasure of our readers, but to alert 
them to the gravity of their public relations prob- 
lem. There was no such pleasure in presenting 
them as is now afforded by the opportunity to 
present the opposite and far more gratifying opin- 
ion. To borrow words from a poet who used them 
in a far different connection, here is a prospect that 
pleases and is not vile. 


Ready-To-Bake Foods, Los Angeles, has named 
JAMES EDWARDS as sales promotion manager, 
a promotion from his former position as San 
Francisco sales representative. The company also 
has appointed ROBERT TALPAS, formerly an 
advertising agency account executive, as its new 
manager of advertising. 


The appointment of GERARD F. QUI- 
DORT as distribution manager for J. C. 
Pitman & Sons., Inc., Concord, N.H., manu- 
facturer of deep fat frying equipment is an- 
nounced by Delbert Pitman, president. Mr. 
Quidort will be in charge of all advertising, 
promotion and customer relations for the 
Pitman company. 


ROBERT G. TOOHEY has been named man- 
ager in charge of operation of the Sioux Falls, 
S.D., branch of the Pan-O-Gold Sunbeam Baking 
Co., 300 S. Lewis Ave. Mr. Toohey has been a 
salesman for Pan-O-Gold for the past five years. 


BERNARD MARTIN, formerly assistant 
plant manager at Rice’s Bakery, Baltimore, 
has been named general manager of the 
State Baking Co., Baltimore. 


JOHN WAGNER, formerly in charge of Amer- 
ican Stores Company’s Baltimore bakery, has 
been appointed assistant director of bakery oper- 
ations for the chain. He will assist MARTIN 
EISENSTAEDT, director of the firm’s over-all- 
bakery operations. Mr. Wagner has been with 
the company for 22 years. 


CHARLES E. BROOKER has succeeded 
S. H. Crounse as sales manager of the 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s food industries department, it was 
announced by A. H. CLEM, president of the 
chemical specialties division, at a dinner 
honoring Mr. Crounse on his 40 years of 
service with the company. 


EUGENE G. SEARS, well known engineer and 
instructor in the refrigeration field, has joined the 
Victory Metal Mfg. Corp., Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 
as chief engineer, it was announced recently by 
A. RAYMOND, the firm’s president. 


Holly Sugar Corp. announces the ap- 
pointment of WILLIAM H. BLOOD as re- 
tail sales representative in the Los Angeles 
area. He will work under the direction of 
PAUL RYAN, who is retail sales supervisor 
for Holly in southern California. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
American Bakeries Co., Chicago, Ill, DAVIS L. 
MITCHELL was appointed controller, and GOR- 
DON W. OWENS was elected assistant secretary. 
Mr. Mitchell has been with the company for 
14 years and Mr. Owens 16 years. 
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Planning Under 
Way for Baking's 
Largest Exposition 


CHICAGO—The baking industry’s 
greatest event—the 1955 Baking In- 
dustry Exposition—is moving steadily 
forward in its planning stages, com- 
mittee members announce. Advance 
reservations indicate that it will be 
the most successful event of its kind 
ever staged. 

“With a steady stream of reserva- 
tions for exhibit space by the allied 
trades and advance hotel reservations 
by bakers, the 1955 exposition, almost 
a year ahead of time, indicates that 
it will outstrip any previous such 
meeting,” said Curtiss H. Scott, 
Louisville, Ky., chairman of the 1955 
ABA-BEMA Industry Exposition 
Committee. 

The exposition, sponsored by the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn., 
will be held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting and convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. 

Scheduled to be held in Atlantic 
City Oct. 1-6, 1955, the exhibits will 
fill both the street level and the 
boardwalk level of huge Convention 
Hall. The auditorium alone measures 
448 by 228 ft., making it the largest 
single industrial exposition hall in the 
US. 

No phase of the five-billion-dollar 
baking industry will be left out, Mr. 
Scott said. ‘The exposition will pro- 
vide bakers and suppliers with an un- 
precedented opportunity — an oppor- 
tunity for the baker to see every- 
thing that is new and the best in 
equipment, ingredients and methods, 
and an opportunity for the supplier 
to the bakery industry to present his 
products to an interested, enthusiastic 
audience of thousands of bakers from 
every part of the country.” 

More than 250 exhibitors were rep- 
resented in the 1949 Baking Industry 
Exposition, the last such exhibit held. 
Some 12,000 persons registered for 
the exposition and viewed the hun- 
dreds of displays and product demon- 
strations. 

In addition to exhibits by allied 
trades and bakers themselves, addi- 
tional exhibits will be entered by 
U.S. Government agencies. 

“In all, the exposition will provide 
both the baker and the supplier with 





Langendorf Plans 
Los Angeles Plant 


SAN FRANCISCO — Plans for a 
new modern plant in the Los Angeles 
area to cost, with its equipment, in 
the neighoborhood of $2,250,000 have 
been announced here by Stanley S. 
Langendorf, president of Langendorf 
United Bakeries Corp. 

Stockholders here for the bakery 
company’s annual meeting were told 
by Mr. Langendorf that work on the 
new plant in Southern California 
would start within the next 45 days. 
Completion is scheduled for next No- 
vember. 

The plant will be located at Bell 
and will replace Plant No. 2 now 
located in Vernon. It will more than 
treble Lagendorf’s baking capacity in 
Southern California. 

Directors present at the meeting 
voted a quarterly dividend of 45¢, 
payable Jan. 15 to holders of record 
Dec. 31. They also voted a similar 
dividend on the preferred stock. 
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BAKING EXPOSITION — The bakers and representatives of equipment man- 


ufacturers who are responsible for working out all the details relating to the 
1955 Baking Industry Exposition are shown above. In the photo are: Seated, 
(left to right) J. U. Lemmon, Jr., ex officio, former president of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn., Los Angeles, Raymond J. Walter, assistant 
secretary-treasurer of committee, executive secretary of BEMA, New York; 
Benson Littman, vice chairman of committee, Ekco Products Co., Chicago; 
Curtiss H. Scott, chairman of committee; president, Grocers Baking Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky.; Harold Fiedler, secretary-treasurer of committee; secretary, 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago; E. E. Kelley, Jr., ex-officio, president, Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., Chicago. Standing, (left to right) John E. Morrill, Union 
Machinery Co., president of BEMA, Joliet, Ill; Keith H. Redner, Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machinery Co.; J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala.; E. A. McLaughlin, Ward Baking Co., New York; Karl E. Baur, 
Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh; Claud Bryson, Baker Perkins Co., Saginaw, 
Mich.; Gerard R. Williams, Jr., Williams Baking Co., Scranton, Pa., attending 
in place of his father; James R. Fay, Champion Machinery Co., Joliet, IIL; 
Joseph M. Creed, counsel, American Bakers Assn., Washington, D.C. The 
exposition will be held in Atlantic City, Oct. 1-6, 1955. 


a complete picture of the newest and 
the best in the baking industry,” Mr. 
Scott said. 

The chairman said that while a 
large part of the exhibit space has 
been reserved, none has been allocat- 
ed and there is plenty of space for 
any manufacturer or supplier who 
wishes to take part. 


Hotel reservations are being re- 
quested every day, but 40 hotels pro- 
vide ample facilities for as many 
rooms as will be required, he said. 

However, Mr. Scott urged both 
bakers and exhibitors not to delay in 
making reservations if they are in- 
terested in securing choice space and 
accommodations. 





1955 Census of Manufactures 
Will Cover Baking Industry 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Bureau 
of the Census has released detailed 
information about the Censuses of 
Business and Manufactures which 
will be taken in 1955 covering oper- 
ations in 1954. The forms will be 
sent out the first of the year. 

Retail bakers will report on Form 
50B. The primary inquiries included 
in this form are: 

Location and kind of business, an- 
nual sales and receipts, payrolls and 
employment, number of proprietors 
and unpaid family workers of unin- 
corporated businesses, form of organ- 
ization (corporation, partnerships, 
etc.), inventories, and credit sales and 
accounts receivable. 

In accordance with requests from 
the industry, retail bakers will also 
report on products baked and ingredi- 
ents used. These were omitted from 
the last retail census in 1948. 

The principal inquiries included in 
the 1954 Census of Manufactures 
report forms which will be used by 
wholesale, house-to-house and multi- 
unit retail bakers (Form MC-20H) 
are: 

Plant identification; nature of ac- 
tivity, company affiliation and owner- 
ship, employment and payrolls, man- 
hours of production and related work- 
ers, by quarter, cost of materials, 
fuels and electric energy consumed, 
industrial water consumption, horse- 
power rating of power equipment at 
end of year, inventories, capital ex- 
penditures, materials consumed, and 
products shipped. 

Product and materials questions 
necessarily vary by type of industry 
and accordingly 200 report forms, 
each “tailored” to fit a specified in- 


dustry or several related industries, 
have been prepared. 

Until 1939, all types of bakeries 
were included in a single tabulation 
for the industry. After the war, how- 
ever, only wholesale, house-to-house 
and multiple-unit retailers were clas- 
sified under the Census of Manufac- 
tures covering the year 1947. Retail 
bakeries operating a single store 
were transferred to the Census of 
Business which covers retail opera- 
tions generally which was taken a 
year later. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Retail Bakers Pick 
Chicago for 1955 Meeting 


CHICAGO—In a full day’s session 
recently the officers and directors of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America reviewed the progress of the 
organization since its very success- 
ful convention in Cincinnati and 
made plans for the future. 

President William F. Thie, Virginia 
Bakery, Cincinnati, presided. Mem- 
bership chairman Charles Schupp, 
who is also chairman of the national 
boosters’ club originated in Washing- 
ton to promote the ARBA Miami 
Beach convention reported excellent 
progress on both of his projects. In 
connection with membership, Chair- 
man Schupp reported that now that 
the summer season is past efforts 
will be renewed to interest more re- 
tail bakers in the value of such mem- 
berships. He paid tribute to the mem- 
bers of his committee and also to 
ARBA’s field representative, Bern E. 
Godde, for the additions to the mem- 
bership roll since the last conven- 
tion. 

Members of ARBA’s allied advisory 
committee consisting of Ralph Her- 
man, General Mills, Inc., chairman; 
Tom Dillon, Ekco Products Co.; Paul 
Guignon, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; Joe 
Shuflitowski, the Jos. Shuflitowski 
Co.; and William Wunluck, Durkee 
Famous Foods, met with the officers 
and directors and reviewed past ac- 
tivities and made plans for support- 
ing the efforts for a big attendance 
at the Miami Beach convention. It 
was announced at this meeting that 
J. A. Kirkman, Jr., Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., had consented to 
serve as publicity chairman for the 
1955 convention. The allied advisory 
committee indicated its willingness 
to cooperate with him in the promo- 
tion of this event. 

Fred Grimmig, Jacques Pastry 
Shop, Miami Beach, 1955 convention 
chairman, reported that “interest is 
running high” in his home area and 
that bakers and allied men are great- 
ly enthused over the possibilities of 
being the hosts to the largest con- 
vention attendance ever enjoyed by 
ARBA. 

A final decision was arrived at with 
regard to ARBA’s 1956 convention— 
Chicago — and the Hotel Sherman 
was selected with the dates April 
8-11, 1956. ARBA director John Mor- 
off, who is also president of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago, consented to serve as gen- 
eral chairman for the 1956 meeting. 





Supreme Court Holds Anti-Trust Laws 
Apply to New Mexico Bread Price Case 


WASHINGTON-—In a ruling under 
the provisions of the anti-trust laws 
the U.S. Supreme Court this week 
broadly widened their application to 
cover price cutting activities of sell- 
ers in inter-state commerce where 
price cutting activities are aimed 
against small operators who are deal- 
ing in intra-state operations. 

In this particular action brought 
by L. L. Moore, a bread and baking 
company located and operating in 
Santa Rosa, N.M., this company 
asked punitive treble damages against 
the Mead Fine Bread Company of 
Clovis, N.M., which was said to be 
engaged in inter-state commerce 
along with other controlled corpora- 
tions in the bakery field. 

In the high court’s decision Justice 
Douglas ruled to the contrary, stat- 
ing that it did that very thing and 


that the practices charged to the 
Mead company were within the pur- 
view of the anti-trust laws. 

Justice Douglas stated that if these 
practices were to be approved by the 
U.S. courts there would be no pro- 
tection to the small operator from 
competitive advantages inherent with 
the inter-state seller. 

In a price war which developed in 
the Moore company territory, Santa 
Rosa, N.M., it was charged that the 
Mead company reduced its price for 
bread from 14¢ to 7¢ per pound, a 
condition which the plaintiff, Mr. 
Moore, said forced him out of busi- 
ness. At the same time the Mead 
company had reduced its bread price 
in Santa Rosa it did not reduce its 
price for the same product in other 
areas—inter-state—where it offered 
its bakery goods for sale, it was 
claimed. 
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Indecision 
Clouds Sugar 
Quota Picture 


WASHINGTON — The increase in 
the 1954 sugar quota from 8,200,000 
to 8,250,000 short tons, raw value, 
originally announced on Nov. 15, 
1954, was made effective on Dec. 3. 
(Following the original announce- 
ment the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture announced Nov. 17 that the 
action would be delayed because of 
reaction of the raw sugar market to 
the proposed increase. “It appears 
necessary to permit the entry of 
the additional sugar to assure ade- 
quate supplies for consumption in 
1954 and year-end inventory require- 
ments,”’ according to the USDA. 

Local observers say recent unex- 
plained flip-flops in sugar import 
quotas lead to suspicion that the 
guiding policy concerning import quo- 
tas is the maintenance of the sugar 
price to consumers within the U.S. 

Following appeals by sugar con- 
suming industries USDA announced 
a 50,000-ton quota increase, virtually 
all of which was assigned to Cuban 
producers. 

Following that announcement the 
price of sugar at New York broke 25 
points, a break which was imme- 
diately followed by a reversal on the 
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part of USDA withdrawing the quota 
increase. According to observers in 
the sugar trade this action, while 
probably legal, was certainly little 
less than capricious in view of imme- 
diately later circumstances when 
USDA reinstated the import quota 
as originaily ordered. 

The only explanation given by 
USDA was that additional important 
quotas of sugar were urgently need- 
ed. Trade sources declare that two 
U.S. refiners were on the point of 
closing down operations had they 
been unable to obtain off-shore sugar 
supplies, these sources declare. 


Some called the quota increase 
“niggardly” and barely meeting the 
recommendations of the American 
Bakers Assn. made last year. 

Late last month, Joseph M. Creed, 
general counsel for the American 
Bakers Assn., urged the USDA to fix 
an initial quota of 8,698,000 tons for 
the coming year. At the same time 
Mr. Creed congratulated the sugar 
branch at USDA for its more delicate 
administration of quotas but he hoped 
that this policy trend would be con- 
tinued at the opening session of the 
84th Congress when the Sugar Act of 
1948 comes up for renewal. 

At that time Mr. Creed expressed 
the hope that the indicated current 
trend policy toward a better balance 
between consumer and producer in- 
terests in sugar prices would be in- 
corporated into any extended sugar 
act. 





Bulk Flour Service Takes 
Shape; Terminals Being Built 


SALINA, KANSAS — The forma- 
tion of the Econo-Flo Bulk Flour 
Service, Inc., to provide “‘a complete 
bulk flour service for the baking in- 
dustry” has been announced by John 
J. Vanier for the new firm and asso- 
ciated mills. 

As first announced in June this 
year, seven mills have organized the 
service: Black Bros. Mill & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln; Gooch Mill & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln; Inland Mills, Inc., Des 
Moines; Maney Milling Co., Lincoln; 
Topeka Flour Mills Corp., Salina; 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, and 
the Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

Bulk flour terminals are to be built 
and operated by Econo-Flo Bulk 
Flour Service, Inc. at Chicago, IIL; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Greensboro, N.C. and 
Kansas City, Mo. The first of these 
bulk flour terminals is now under 
construction at Greensboro, N.C. The 
property of the Bulte Mills in North 
Kansas City, Mo. has been purchased 
by Econo-Flo and is being converted 
into a bulk flour terminal. 

Arrangements have been made for 
land and trackage on which to con- 
struct bulk flour terminals at Chi- 
cago and St. Louis and work will 
begin at these two points within 30 
days, Mr. Vanier said, adding that 
bulk flour service will also be avail- 
able from the various associated mill 
locations at Salina, Lincoln and Des 
Moines. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Vanier said “The bakers’ real prob- 
lem in connection with bulk flour is 
to determine how he can most suc- 
cessfully take advantage of bulk flour 
availability in connection with his 
own individual bakery operation.” 

The principle of bulk flour storage 
and handling presents a number of 
problems, each of which must be con- 
sidered as a part of an over-all inte- 
grated plan, said Mr. Vanier. 

“hTe efforts of Econo-Flo Bulk 


Flour Service, Inc. during the past 
two years in the development of bulk 
flour storage and handling equipment, 
together with the experience gained, 
have led us to the following conclu- 
sions: 

“The bulk handling of flour is 
economically sound and will probably 
soon become an economic necessity 
in a competitive sense,” he said. 

“The movement of flour in a bulk 
truck from milling point to bakeries 
is physically possible and economical- 
ly sound under ‘certain known condi- 
tions. Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, 

(Continued on page 59) 
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American Bakeries Completes New Plant 


ANDERSON, S.C.—Approximately 
30,000 visitors went through the new 
Piedmont section plant of the Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co. when open house 
was recently held to mark the formal 
opening of the most modern bakery 
in this section of the country. 

The entire Piedmont section area 
was included in the public invitation, 
as the new bakery serves Anderson, 
Spartanburg, and Greenville, plus 
surrounding cities. 

Music, favors for the children and 
refreshments were features of the 
well-planned and interesting tour. 
Free bus transportation was also pro- 
vided from downtown Anderson to 
the new bakery which is located on 
U.S. Highway 29 South. The entranc- 
ing aromas of baking bread and cakes 
greeted the visitors, many of whom 
had never visited a modern bakery 
before and were spellbound by the 
giant ovens and mixing machines. 

Now employing about 200 persons 
working in and from the plant, in- 
cluding route salesmen, the Merita 
Bakery is a welcome addition to the 
economy of this area, civic officials 
feel. 

The bakery itself is a modern steel 
and brick structure, situated on a 
10 acre plot. Production line efficiency 
and the most modern equipment and 
methods are used to produce and dis- 
tribute Merita bread and cakes. The 
bread and cake production lines are 
separate departments which are situ- 
ated side by side. Each is complete 
within itself with its own mixing ma- 
chines, ovens, wrapping machines and 
personnel. 

Aside from the production areas, 
the modern building contains offices, 
a sales-meeting room, employee 
lounges, and miscellaneous storage 
areas. Excellent natural lighting is a 
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CONTEST WINNERS — Central region winners of Cochran Foil Products 
Co.’s nation-wide Lemon Pie Window Display Contest are Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Hoch, owners of Hoch’s Bakery, Chicago. They are shown above accepting 
their first prize, a roaster oven, from Paul Prentiss, central division sales 
manager for the Cochran Foil Products Co. 


feature of the well-planned building, 
supplemented by fluorescent lighting 
in the production area. A sprinkler 
system protects against fires. 

The plant manager is S. C. Lollis. 
Department heads are: K. M. Baskin, 
bread superintendent; J. G. Eber- 
nickle, cake superintendent; W. C. 
Hunnicutt, stock superintendent; J. L. 
Thompson, plant engineer; H. D. 
Yeargin, garage superintendent; W. 
C. Bagwell, shipping superintendent; 
H. H. Elrod, office manager; A. R. 
Powell, sales manager, and C. Harbin, 
sanitation superintendent. 
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Continental Purchases 
Royal Baking Company 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The Continental 
Baking Co. has purchased the Royal 
Baking Co. at Raleigh, N.C., and has 
taken over its operation. 

Raymond S. Streb, president of 
Royal, has joined Continental as 
manager of the Raleigh firm. The 
plant has 287 employees and operates 
82 trucks. 
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Cuba Votes for 


Enriched Flour 


HAVANA—Cuba’s legislative exec- 
utive council has just provided that 
wheat flour sold in that nation shall 
have thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and 
iron added to it. This enrichment will 
help prevent beri-beri, pellagra, and 
nutritional anemia and build up hu- 
man vigor generally. 

Progress is being made in provid- 
ing vitamin-enriched grain products 
in Latin America, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador. Honduras and 
Panama are applying regulations to 
imported wheat flour, and about half 
of Chile’s flour is now so treated. 
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Reading Conference 


PHILADELPHIA—The annual As- 
sembly meeting of the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry, Pennsylvania 
Division No. 4, will be held in Read- 
ing, Pa., April 12, 1955. 

The Abraham Lincoln Hotel will 
again be the site of the conference, 
according to J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 ‘“‘M” St., Phila- 
delphia 24, secretary-treasurer of the 
allied trades group. 
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NAMED TO SALES POST 


CHICAGO — An announcement of 
the appointment of C. Pat Jones to 
the position of regional sales manager 
has been made by National Bakers 
Services, Inc., sponsors of Hollywood 
bread. Mr. Jones, who for many 
years was associated with Purity 
Bakeries, Inc., will work with fran- 
chised bakers in the promotion of 
Hollywood bread. 
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AIB Plans Second Sales Management 
Seminar for Executives March 6-18; 
Program Lauded by 38 at First Class 


CHICAGO — The eagerness with 
which the sales management seminar 
at the American Institute of Baking 
has been received assures the start of 
a new program of executive training. 
A second seminar already has been 
scheduled for March 6-18. 

Thirty-eight bakery sales managers 
were enrolled in the seminar, which 
industry spokesmen called “a far- 
sighted move.” 

Something of the tenor of the 
course is summed up in the words of 
one of the lecturers: “You can’t race 
an automobile with a horse. In a 
period when many food industries 
have employed production, distribu- 
tion, and promotion techniques which 
have increased consumption of their 
products at the expense of those of 
other industries, the baking industry 
cannot lag behind without losing out 
to other foods.” 

To help baking sales executives in 








M, J. Swortfiguer 


M. J. Swortfiguer Takes 


Permanent ADMI Post 


CHICAGO—M. J. Swortfiguer, hav- 
ing worked on special assignments 
for the American Dry Milk Institute 
for the past six months, has accepted 
a permanent position on its bakery 
service staff. Mr. Swortfiguer was 
formerly production supervisor for 
the Kroger Co. bakeries, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, Mo. Prior to his 
association with Kroger for the past 
eight years, he was engaged in bak- 
ery production with other prominent 
bakery organizations. He is well 
known throughout the baking indus- 
try as immediate past president of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 

The Kroger company has agreed to 
the installation of experimental 
equipment for the American Dry Milk 
Institute Stable Ferment Process in 
one of its large commercial plants in 
Chicago, and Mr. Swortfiguer’s im- 
mediate assignment is to make this 
installation. He will then conduct a 
series of research projects on applica- 
tion of the American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute Stable Ferment Process to va- 
rious other yeast-raised bakery foods 
such as rolls, sweet goods and variety 
breads. 


their task of regaining the rightful 
proportion of their products in total 
food consumption, the AIB secured 
faculty members which included bak- 
ing industry executives, specialists 
and consultants, and professors from 
Northwestern University. Comprehen- 
sive subject matter was planned by 
a committee of industry executives 
with the guidance of a management 
specialist. 

Following is a list of the faculty of 
the 1954 seminar. With a few changes, 
these same men will teach the course 
next March. 

Welker G. Bechtel, AIB; William B. 
Bradley, AIB; Don F. Copell, Wagner 


Baking Corp.; Richard D. Crisp, Tat- 
ham-Laird; Carroll R. Daugherty, 
Irving J. Lee, Richard B. Heflebower, 
James R. Hawkinson, Karl de 
Schweinitz, Jr., and Robert Eisner, 
all of Northwestern University; Don 
W. Elliott, American Bakeries Co.; 
Robert W. English, AIB; Al Forks, 
Holsum Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; George Graf, Quality Bakers of 
America, Inc.; Ralph Herman, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc.; Louis A. King, Jr., 
AIB; John E. Lange, American Bak- 
ers Cooperative; Robert E. Lowe, Old 
Homestead Bread Co.; John Lowen- 
berg, Lowenberg Bakery; Robert N. 
McMurry, McMurry, Hamstra & Co.; 
Byon O. Norton, AIB; Charles J. Re- 
gan, Interstate Bakeries Corp.; Ellen 
H. Semrow, AIB; J. A. Smith, W. E. 
Long Co.; Carl W. Stenhauer, Union 
Steel Products Co.; William Walms- 
ley, AIB, and Walter Warrick, J. R. 
Short Milling Co. 





Atkinson Bulk Flour Transport 
System Gets Covering Patents 


MINNEAPOLIS — Broad patents 
covering the system developed by 
Atkinson for handling and moving 
pulverant materials in bulk have re- 
cently been granted, it has been an- 
nounced by Fred M. Atkinson, presi- 
dent of Atkinson Bulk Transport Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The system, Mr. Atkinson said, in- 
troduces a new and more efficient 
application of air pressure to “flui- 
dize” a pulverant material, such as 
flour, so that it flows freely in high 
concentration through a 3 or 4 in. 
pipe or hose. 

The Atkinson system requires rela- 
tively low pressure per square inch 
and small quantities of air for perfect 
operation as contrasted with the 
larger amounts of air required by 
the pneumatic method ordinarily used, 
he said. Highly important advantages 
are inherent in handling materials 
with this newly patented system, Mr. 
Atkinson claims. “Considerably less 
power is needed—in fact but a small 
fraction of the horsepower required 
by pneumatic methods. The compact 
activating unit plus the necessary 
blower, motors, etc., can easily be 
installed on a tractor-trailer combi- 
nation or on a truck, or in a small 
area for in-plant installation.” 

Electricity, when available, sup- 
plies the power needed to fluidize and 
move the material. Where an electric 
outlet at the delivery end is not read- 
ily available, the job is equally well 
handled by a small gasoline engine 
integral with the unit. 

“One big advantage of the Atkinson 
system is the elimination of compli- 
cated and bulky dust collecting equip- 
ment at the receiving end,” he said. 
“Obviously, when materials are 
moved with large volumes of air mov- 
ing at high velocities, which pneu- 
matic methods require, the enormous 
cubic footage of fast moving air pre- 
sents a formidable problem, that of 
removing the pulverant material from 
the air in which it has been en- 
trained. Using the Atkinson system 
the receiving station need have avail- 
able only the storage space commonly 
occupied by sacked flour. Stationary 
vertical or horizontal bins fit this part 
of the picture.” 

While the Atkinson system of han- 
dling pulverant materials was pri- 
marily designed for flour, it is equally 
adaptable to any finely ground or 
pulverant material. Depending on the 
specific gravity of the material the 
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ACTUATING UNIT—The flour load- 
ing unit used in the flour mill under 
the newly-patented Atkinson system 
is shown above. Flour deposited in the 
hopper, at top, is blown into the de- 
livery truck through the 4 in. line 
shown at the right. The actuating 
unit is directly under the hopper; the 
motor and blower supplying the air 
for fluidizing and moving the flour is 
at the left. 


Atkinson system of bulk handling will 
deliver a steady, dense stream of 
material up to 100 ft. vertically or 
250 ft. on the level; and with further 
adaptations or booster stations the 
flow could be continued indefinitely. 
In handling bulk flour, Mr. Atkinson 
said, several models of equipment are 
available which will move the prod- 
uct at rates varying from 200 to 1,250 
lb. per minute. 

Of the different materials tested 
successfully the following are the 
more common: Patent flour, clear 
flour, powdered milk, talc, soybean 
meal, barite and cement. Other ma- 
terials are on their way through the 
testing station at this time and their 
results will be known shortly, he re- 
ported. 

Fred Atkinson, designer of the new 
system of bulk handling, foresees a 
rapid acceptance of the system for 
bulk handling involving many ma- 
terials and many industries. “It goes 
a long way toward halting the mount- 
ing costs of distribution,” he said. 
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Continental Baking Co. 


Revises Ad Claims 


WASHINGTON — The Continental 
Baking Co., Inc., New York City, 
has entered into an agreement with 
the Federal Trade Commission to dis- 
continue unqualified advertising 
claims that “Wonder Bread” restores 
normal growth processes in physically 
retarded children, the FTC has an- 
nounced. 

“Under the agreement, claims of 
this kind will be limited to cases 
where retarded growth is due to a 
dietary deficiency in nutrients found 
in ‘Wonder Bread’ in _ substantial 
amounts,” the agency said. 

The baking company also agrees 
to halt representations that any given 
amount of Wonder bread consumed 
daily is a nutritional substitute for 
other foods having a greater total 
nutritional value. The stipulation 
cites advertisements headed “In Just 
7 Days Start Your Child Growing 
Again With Wonder Bread” which 
represent, among other things, that 
two slices a meal and a sandwich 
daily supply “As Much Protein as a 
Serving of Roast Sirloin of Beef... 
As Much Iron for Rich Red Blood as 
Found in 3 Lamb Chops .. . As 
Much Vitamin B, for Growth Pro- 
cesses as 3 Slices of Yellow American 
Cheese . . . AS Much Energy ... 
as 2 Glasses of Milk.” 

The agreement provides, however, 
that comparisons may be made of 
the nutritional value of Wonder bread 
with that of other foods if based on 
fact and if it is made clear that the 
amount of Wonder bread consumed 
daily is not a substitute for the total 
nutritional value of the foods so com- 
pared. 

Approval of the stipulation is in ac- 
cordance with the commission’s policy 
of encouraging law observance 
through cooperation in certain types 
of cases where there has been no 
intent to defraud or mislead, the FTC 
said. 
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Dec. 16 Christmas Party Set 
By Bakers Club of Chicago 


CHICAGO—A turkey raffle, door 
prizes and a dinner are expected to 
lure a big turnout to the annual 
Christmas Party of the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club. The party will be held at 
Hotel Sherman, Bal Tabarin Room, 
the evening of Dec. 16. 

Festivities are to get under 
way at 5 p.m., with dinner at 7 p.m. 
Hunter Brown, Chapman & Smith, 
is chairman of the social committee. 
Others helping plan the gathering 
are: Ed Doorley, W. E. Long Co.; 
Jack Faulds, Faulds Oven & Equip- 
ment Co.; William L. Grewe, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Chicago; Fred 
M. Jensen, J. T. Shuflitowski Co.; 
and Cecil E. Sowles, Siml & Sowles. 
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AACC's 1955 Meeting 
Planned for May 15-19 


ST. PAUL—The American Associ- 
ation of Cereal Chemists will hold 
its 1955 annual meeting May 15-19 at 
the Chase Hotel in St. Louis. 

This will be the 40th such gather- 
ing of the AACC since its founding 
in 1915. 

Dr. William B. Bradley, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, will be 
chairman of the technical program, 
while Emery C. Swanson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., will be in charge of local 
arrangements. 
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BULK FLOUR SERVICE—A new service which provides shipment of flour 
in bulk to bakery flour customers has been inaugurated by the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. J. A. Mactier, president, announced recently that 
his company has leased a fleet of 20 new Airslide railroad cars. Shown above 
is the process of loading the first bulk car at the firm’s Grand Island, Neb., 
plant. Headquarters of Nebraska Consolidated are in Omaha and other 
plants operated by the company are at Omaha, Fremont, Neb. and at De- 
eatur, Ala., as the Alabama Flour Mills Co. 





Miller-Baker Resolution Urges 
“Immediate Steps’ Toward 
Grain Sanitation Improvement 


CHICAGO—A resolution has been 
adopted by the Baker-Miller Com- 
mittee, made up of members of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Mill- 
ers National Federation, recommend- 
ing immediate steps to be taken to 
insure improved conditions of grain 
sanitation. 

Lewis G. Graeves, Chas. Schneider 
Baking Co., Washington, D.C., chair- 
man of the American Bakers Assn., 
has sent copies of the resolution to 
Ezra T. Benson, secretary of agricul- 
ture, and Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
~The text of the resolution follows: 

Flour millers and bakers have the 
high privilege of producing a basic 





Postmark Again Guides 
ASBE Hotel Allocation 


CHICAGO—The 31st annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers will take place at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
March 7-10, 1955. There is not suffi- 
cient sleeping space in- that hotel 
to house all who wish to attend the 
meeting so the society has reserved 
space in eleven other Chicago hotels 
to provide for all who desire sleeping 
accommodations, the association an- 
nounces. 

The executive committee has set 
up a procedure to be followed. Suffi- 
cient rooms are set aside in the head- 
quarters hotel to house those who 
participate in the program and for 
the official family, and the remaining 
space is allocated to members on the 
basis of the postmark on the request 
beginning at noon Dec. 15, 1954. 
Members have already received print- 
ed instructions and forms for making 
hotel reservations, under the pro- 
cedure set up by the executive com- 
mittee. 

Non-members cannot procure space 
at the headquarters hotel unless such 
space is shared with a member who 
has already been assigned space un- 
der the established procedure. Any 
inquiries about housing for the meet- 
ing may be directed to the Secretary, 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Til. 


food product. This involves not only 
the maintenance of the highest stand- 
ards of sanitation in grain elevators, 
flour mills and bakeries, but also the 
maintenance of the highest quality 
s_andards in their principal raw ma- 
terial, wheat, and grain food products 
made of wheat. 

Flour millers and bakers have an 
obligation to the consumer to produce 
a nutritious and clean food. They 
have an obligation to the Government 
to observe the law which is designed 
to protect the consumer. Flour mill- 
ers and bakers believe that the pro- 
ducers, as well as the handlers of 
wheat, must also accept their fair 
share of these responsibilities. 

One of the basic problems which 
confronts the entire grain and milling 
industry from producer to miller is 
the prevention of insect, rodent and 
bird contamination. Preventive meas- 
ures can and must be exercised at ail 
stages, not only from the wheat pro- 
ducer to the flour miller, but also 
from the flour miller to the ultimate 
consumer. 

In order to accomplish these ob- 
jectives at the earliest possible time, 
the Baker-Miller Committee of the 
Millers National Federation and the 
American Bakers Assn. recommend 
the following constructive courses of 
action: 

1. Initiate action promptly to de- 
velop sanitation regulations making 
rodent and bird contamination a grad- 
ing factor with respect to wheat. 
Consideration should be given to an 
amendment to the official grain stand- 
ards of the United States to accom- 
plish this objective. This can be done 
by providing that wheat containing 
rodent and bird contamination is 
sample grade and tagging it as “Dis- 
tinctly Low Quality.” 

2. Educational work among wheat 
producers on effective means of con- 
trolling and eliminating insect, rodent 
and bird contamination of wheat 
should be coordinated and acceler- 
ated. The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, through its appropriate agen- 
cies, should head this program. These 
activities are now being handled on a 
local, state or regional basis, partly 
by trade and partly by educational 
organizations, and in some areas are 
now making commendable progress 

(Continued on page 60) 
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' Cooperative Effort to Spread 


Baking Industry's Story Vital, 
New England Bakers Assn. Told 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


American Baker Editorial Staff 


BOSTON—Halt the declining trend 
in bread consumption by using “the 
tools embodied within the white bread 
package, to build a story which no 
other industry has.” This was the dra- 
matic appeal voiced by E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of the American Bakers 
Assn. at the annual meeting and con- 
vention of the New England Bakers 
Assn. held at the Hotel Statler. here 
Nov. 14-16. 

He noted that the decline in some 
areas is due to a decrease in income 
or an increase in unemployment. How- 
ever, he said, “if there are contrib- 
uting factors, such as the growth of 
faddism, an increase in the lack of 
appreciation of bread, its nutritional 
qualities, or even worse a negative 
tone to baker advertising which by 
inference derides white bread, then 
steps must be taken to correct any 
and all of these.” “There’s a job to be 
done and I think it is time we got 
started doing it,” he declared. 

Touching on the “battle of the 
bulging waistline,” he severely criti- 
cized the fallacy in “low-calorie ad- 
vertising,” stating that “no standard 
bread, white, whole wheat, partial 
wheat or whatever, can be classed 
as a high calorie product. It runs 
between 70 and 75 calories per ounce. 
And the nutritional contribution of 
enriched bread, in its vitamins, its 
calcium and its protein, are very im- 
portant in a reducing diet.” 

This speaker saw bread as a uni- 
versal food that can grace the tables 
three times a day, a product that 
complements all other foods, and con- 
sidered the blandness of the product 
one of its greatest assets. “There is 
another powerful story which I think 
we have to tell,” he said, “bread’s 
adaptability, its universal appeal, its 
continued appeal—and above all the 
job it has done to build health in 
America today.” 

In the address Mr. Kelley referred 
to tables he had recently seen which 
showed that ingredient, labor and 
other costs to the baker had gone up 
as much as 200% compared with 10 
to 15 years ago. Noting that prices 
had not recorded any such gain in 
the period, he said that the “situa- 
tion adds up to a sizable compliment 
to the baker who managed to ac- 
complish the feat.” 

Another point touched on was the 
fact that the baker is paying “one 
of the highest if not the highest price 
for flour that has prevailed in more 
than 30 years.” He said that the an- 
swer apparently lies in the govern- 
ment loan program which has held 
wheat higher, combined with prem- 
iums the miller has to pay for wheat 
which will produce baking quality 
flour. “It is rather ridiculous, we 
think, to establish a flat price on 
wheat without regard to whether 
the grain is fit for use or is good for 
nothing but cattle feed,” he said. 

He noted that ABA was currently 
working on this problem and then 
outlined the other outstanding work 
being done by the association, the 
American Institute of Baking and the 
Bakers of America Program, and 
called for interest and support of the 
association by the bakers who were 
gaining the advantage of the work. 

A further call for support of baking 
industry associations whose endeavors 


were designed to assist the industry 
in general was voiced by William F. 
Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. He stated that 
the problems of the industry were 
such that they couldn’t be solved by 
the individual and urged that ali 
retailers work together through their 


association to solve their mutual 
problems. 
In his address, Mr. Thie stated 


that he was proud to be a retailer 
as he saw it as “a sound business 
with nothing wrong with it.” He 
stressed the necessity of quality over 
convenience and told the retailers to 
follow the quality formula and they 
would be a success. 

The ARBA president told the re- 
tail bakers that they must have de- 
termination and vision to succeed 
and counselled them t» work with 
their employees and take an active 
part in local and civic affairs. 

The need for quality production and 
strong association ties in the industry 
was also stressed by George S. Pills- 
bury, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. In an ad- 
dress titled “What Frozen and Re- 
frigerated Foods Mean to the Baking 
Industry,” he stated that “no matter 
how much noise you make about a 
product, if the quality isn’t good, 
the consumer won’t come back for 
more.” 

He further pointed out that com- 
petitive industries were outspending 
the baking industry two-to-one in 
advertising and called for a coopera- 
tive, well financed promotional cam- 


paign. 

In the address Mr. Pillsbury noted 
a changing trend in food shopping 
habits of the American consumer and 
counselled the bakers on how to cope 
with a situation that will affect fu- 
ture merchandising patterns of the 
baking industry. 

Indicating that the food field was 
leaning toward supermarket growth, 
refrigeration and “emancipation of 
the housewife,” he stressed that the 
impetus behind frozen foods was the 
desire of the shopper for once or 
twice a week buying of storable 
foods. He noted the increased use 
of home freezers and stated that 
although it was not yet a factor in 
baked food sales, it represented a 
definite trend that will influence the 
sale of these products in the future. 

He advised the bakers that their 
major problem was to meet the chal- 
lenge of other food products and give 
Mrs. Consumer what she really want- 
ed, convenience shopping and a stor- 
able product of high quality ready- 
to-use merchandise. 

Mr. Pillsbury lauded the baking 
industry for the strides it has made 
and called for a continuance of man- 
ufacture of a high quality product 
and logical, studied approach to the 
problems of the future. 

In a hard hitting address sprinkled 
with light humor and solid “belly- 

(Continued on page 20) 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lirt 
GENERAL DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced the regular dividend of $2 
per share on the $8 preferred stock 
payable Dec. 18, 1954, to holders of 
record. Dec. 3, 1954. 
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Flour Market 
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Price Outlook Favors 


After a moderate setback in late 
November which enabled a _ large 
number of bakers to book forward 
flour needs on a more favorable basis 
than in the preceding few weeks, 
wheat and flour prices in early De- 
cember resumed the advance that 
has been steady through most of the 
crop year. Large-scale bookings of 
hard winter wheat flour were made 
as November ended, with some of 
the larger buyers taking sufficient 
supplies for 120 days and others 
booking 60 or 90-day needs. Flour 
was priced during the booking period 
at about half-way between the low 
point last July, when the biggest 
forward purchases were made, and 
the high point reached in subsequent 
months. Users of spring wheat flour 
also stepped up their buying, al- 
though the purchases were not as 
extensive as those of hard winter 
wheat flour. 

The increased buying activity re- 
flected the conviction of many in the 
trade that wheat prices will continue 
to climb through most of the crop 
year. Rather than buy on a hand-to- 
mouth basis in the face of steadily- 
rising costs, many bakers decided to 
fix their flour outlay at price levels 
that appeared reasonably satisfactory 
in view of the outlook for continued 
stronger markets. Predictions for 
market firmness are based almost en- 
tirely on the gradual tightening of 
free market supplies of wheat result- 
ing from the mounting total of wheat 
owned or controlled by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture under the 
price support program. 


Cash, Futures 


Prices Advance 


In the month ending Dec. 3, wheat 
futures were up 214@4¢ bu. at the 
three markets, while ordinary cash 
wheat in this period moved up 2%¢ 
bu. at Minneapolis and 342¢ at Kan- 
sas City. Higher protein wheat made 
similar gains. With a better tone 
in the market for the by-product 
millfeed helping to offset these 
higher wheat costs, flour prices in 
early December were slightly below 
early November figures but several 
cents above the level at which heavy 
buying occurred. 


Report Points to 
Supply Pinch 

The frequently-expressed opinion 
of market observers that price sup- 
port operations will put a crimp in 
free wheat supplies got considerable 
support from the USDA recently. In 
its current Wheat Situation report 
the USDA states, “Further increases 
in wheat prices may be expected— 
particularly for below premium qual- 
ity wheat, which is below support 
prices—because free supplies are not 
large enough to meet anticipated re- 
quirements the remainder of the mar- 
keting year.” The analysis goes on to 
point out that stocks of all qualities 
in all positions on Oct. 1 totaled 
1,682 million bushels. Of this quan- 
tity, USDA owned about 773 million 
bushels of 1953 and earlier crop 
wheat and had loans of about 29 


million bushels outstanding on these 
crops. On Oct. 15 an additional 300 


million bushels of 1954-crop wheat 
were under price support. 


More Expected to 
Go Under Loan 


With this amount removed from 
market channels, the remainder of 
580 million bushels must supply do- 
mestic requirements of about 500 
million bushels in the November- 
June period, any exports made from 
free wheat stocks and pipeline sup- 
plies at the end of the marketing 
year. Wheat continues to go under 
loan, and closer analysis of the de- 
mand-supply balance will be possible 
when new information of loan totals 
is released. Farmers have until Jan. 
31 to decide whether or not to put 
their wheat under loan, and many 
may be expected to defer their deci- 
sion until January. Some wheat will 
come out of loan if the market price 
is attractive enough, but so far very 
few have been made. 


Export Trade Uses 
U.S.-Owned Wheat 


The government is attempting to 
reduce its heavy inventories of wheat 
and other commodities through 
stepped up export aid and special 
trade arrangements, and to a degree 
the effort has been successful. How- 
ever, it is not felt that over-all ex- 
port trade will be much higher than 
the 250-million-bushel level forecast 
earlier—if it reaches that total. Since 
July 1 USDA has sold about 100 
million bushels from its inventory, 
all but 19 million bushels of it for 
export. Because of the availability of 
this government wheat for export 
under subsidy programs, very little 
free wheat is being used for this 
trade and the impact on the market 
is not direct. 


Domestic Buying 
Shows Increase 


On the other hand, sales of govern- 
ment-owned wheat to domestic users 
are more significant in relation to 
price trends. Some 13 million bushels 


Bookings 
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have been sold for milling use at 
105% of the loan value plus carrying 
charges. This illustrates the need to 
tap government supplies of certain 
types of wheat even at the high mini- 
mum prices for such sales established 
by law. Unless market prices go 
higher to encourage more sales by 
producers, buying from the govern- 
ment stockpile probably will increase. 


Crop News Gains 


More Prominence 


While it is still early for any great 
concern over development of the 1955 
winter wheat crop, observers point 
out that unless some _ substantial 
moisture is received soon the crop 
will be under a severe handicap. 
Weather news in the next few months 
will be given greater prominence in 
wheat market developments. Central 
and eastern portions of Kansas and 
Nebraska got some moisture relief in 
early December, but throughout most 
of the Southwest drouth conditions 
remain dominant. The danger from 
soil blowing is present, and lack of 
rain has retarded growth. In Okla- 
homa the soil moisture condition is 
critical in all but a few counties, with 
soil blowing already reported. Simi- 
lar conditions prevail in Texas, par- 
ticularly in the plains country. The 
crop is in poorer condition in central, 
south central and southwestern Kan- 
sas but better than last year else- 
where. 





‘Summary of Flour Quotations 

















Dec. 4 flour quotations in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St.Louis Buffalo 
Gprtmg top patent ...cccscscccens 6.95 @7.30 eee coe see <oeGt bos oe Pre 
Spring high gluten ......... -o@.-- F.8338@7.33 Ja aa:e «»--@... 7.93@8.07 
eee re ---@... 6.78@6.83 = Ae -.-@7.30 7.48@7.62 
Se DUN cece ccccveseenes 6.90@7.20 6.68@6.73 ae Pe --@7.20 7.43@7.52 
Pe CE, ve nweeetnends geen ee ee cae ons ee ee ee ee oo +@7.38 
et Ge Ge cn cceccccnes 6m 6.30@6.60 5.93@6.23 a ...@7.00 6.68@6.71 
Hard winter short ........ 6.55 @6.75 --@ 5.254 --@6.50 7.12@7.22 
Hard winter standard 6.45 @6.65 SS Pee --@6.35 7.02@7.12 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.64@5.65 -@ ... 5.00@5.10 --- @5.60 - «+ @6.72 
Soft winter short patent 7.09 @7.65 a LA cone wes ~--@... 8.11@8.14 
Soft winter standard 5.81@6.39 Pr cee se o.-@... 7.39@7.41 
Soft winter straight ....... — ee ee Pe ..@5.80 5.96@6.10 
Soft winter first clear . 5.16@5.55 — we eee -@5.30 5.36@5.55 
Rye flour, white 4.90@5.02 4.53@4.60 re a -..@5.23 5.45@5.55 
MO GOP, GOON ccnncccncscs 3.85@4.27 3.78@3.85 — -.@4.48 4.75@4.80 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
Gerins tint pietem ...ccceccccces 7.95@8.05 7.90@8.00 7.96@8.06 7.77@7.97 7.50@7.75 
CNG oie o6t00. 66 reeds 8 nee ~-»-@... 7.40@7.50 7.51@7.61 7.29@7.52 7.05@7.20 
Goering stanGare ....cccccccccececs 0 7.35@7.45 7.41@7.51 7.19@7.42 6.80@7.15 
Spring first clear ... 7.05 6.90@7.00 6.72@7.07 6.58@7.01 6.25@6.85 
Hard winter short onee 1 7.25 6.90@7.00 7.12@7.22 6.85@7.07 6.40@6.60 
Hard winter standard ........... 6.95@7.05 6.80@6.90 6.92@7.02 6.68@6.82 6 
Hard winter first clear .......... eee ---@. @ o--@... 5.15 
Soft winter short patent ........ re OT sae awe cine aos ---@... 5.85@6.15 
Seftt winter straight ....-cccccecs 5.80@6.10 ooe@..- 8.876.123 ---@... §.50@5.75 
Soft winter first clear ........... ee —— eee _— pee -.--@... 5.80@6.15 
Rye four, White ...cccsccccccees 5.25@5.40 5.35@5.45 +--@... 5.20@5.31 c0e@ cee 
HVS ROU, GAPE 2. cccccescccvccce Te Fee coo cos -+-@... 4.45@4.81 eeM 60-3 
*100-lb. papers. {Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking and allied stocks 

listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 

Nov. Dec. 

29, 6, 

-—1954—.. 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 
. 23% 20% 27% 

105 90% 102 1 
183 

11 9%, 10% 
141 

80% 505 7% 

8 13% P 
19% 
106 





Procter & Gamble. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 


Pfd. $4.40 
Std. Brands, Inc... 
Pfd 50 


Sunsh. Bisc., Inc... 84 
United Biscuit 
of America .... 40 27 27% 
Pfd. $4.50 soe 
Ward Baking Co.. 245% 19% 22 23% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd... 139 141 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd.. 98 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd... 100% 1014 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. ... 94 96 
Ward Bak. Co., $5.50 Pfd. .. 102 103% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking and allied stocks 
listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
Nov. Dec. 
29, 6, 
-—1954——.. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bis. Corp. .. 
Gr. A&P Tea Co... 
Hathaway Bak., 


5 2% 4 4 
230 164% 200 204 


ie MU” cecceee 10 4%, 6% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y. .. 22% 18 20 20 
Genes, BEG. 2. ccccce 20% 15 coce See 
Wagner Baking Co. 7% 4% 5% 5% 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants ....... 9% 7% .... 9 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Gr. A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 138 139 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. ........ 108% 110% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 138 140 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 108% 109% 
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Supply Trouble for 
Bakers Seen in 
Short Pecan Crop 


The current national pecan crop 
is reported to be the shortest since 
1946, with baking industry suppliers 
fearing nothing will be left for bakers 
after consumer channels are supplied. 

Since September, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reduced its 
estimate of the national crop by 
about 7.75 million pounds, the almond 
crop by almost nine million pounds, 
the English walnut crop by about six 
million pounds and the Filbert crop 
by about 2.33 million pounds. In spite 
of bumper crops of English walnuts, 
almonds and filberts, the production 
of these nuts and pecans is now esti- 
mated at 357 million pounds, in round 
numbers, about 60.5 million pounds 
under the 1953 combined production, 
about 56 million pounds under 1952 
and about 52.25 million pounds under 
1951. 

The pecan crop in the five-state 
area of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and South Carolina has 
been slow to move into handling 
channels and shipments, to date, have 
been much lighter than in previous 
seasons. The extremely short crop is 
one reason for this. 

Quality of the crop is much better 
this year than last, although indi- 
vidual nut size is averaging smaller. 
Prices are quite high, and about in 
line with prices which prevailed dur- 
ing the 1946 season. 
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Army Surveying 
Local Bread Costs 


CHICAGO — The Department of 
the Army is currently seeking from 
local bakeries price quotations for 
bread. This inquiry is being conduct- 
ed as part of a survey pursuant to a 
directive from the Department of 
Defense to determine whether it is 
cheaper for the military to bake its 
own requirements or buy from com- 
mercial bakeries, according to the 
American Bakers Assn. 

The survey at local levels is usual- 
ly made by the purchasing and con- 
tracting officer of the particular post 
to be supplied. ‘‘Although the survey 
instructions to local purchasing offi- 
cers specify the cost information 
sought is to be in terms of price per 
pound, one instance has been brought 
to our attention where bids were re- 
quested on a twenty ounce loaf of 
white bread; also a formula was 
specified which varied substantially 
from the commercial formulas gen- 
erally available,” an association bul- 
letin said. 

ABA’s Washington office has been 
advised by the office of the Quarter- 
master General that regardless of 
such weight and formula variations 
stipulated by local purchasing and 
contracting officers, the bids should 
be submitted on a pound basis for 
the baker’s regular commercial bread 
since the survey is intended to be 
in terms of pounds and regular com- 
mercial bread. The information will 
be forwarded to Washington from 
the various posts where it will be 
audited and cost comparisons made. 
The questionnaire states specifically 
that the prices submitted are not 
binding but should approximate ac- 
tual prices which would be bid if 
proposals are eventually submitted. 

The posts must make their report 
not later than Dec. 30, 1954. 

“However, since the ultimate ob- 
jective of the survey is part of the 
continuing efforts of the administra- 
tion to get the government out of 
the baking business, bakers should 
cooperate. To bakers in a position to 
bid on contracts which may later be 
sought, it will frequently mean con- 
siderable additional volume if and 
when the government bakeries cease 
to cperate,” the bulletin said. 
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N.Y. Production Men 
Discuss Foil, Glazing 


NEW YORK—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club, Inc., was held here 
Nov. 1 at the Hotel George Washing- 
ton. “Baking Utensils” was the topic 
discussed by Julius Goodman, Pack- 
ard Bamberger Co.; Jerry Exter, 
Standard Brands, Inc.; and Bernie 
Waldman of Messing Bakeries, Inc. 

Mr. Goodman, who is bakery head 
at Packard Bamberger Department 
Store in Hackensack, N.J., saw a 
bright future for aluminum foil in the 
baking industry and suggested manu- 
facturers secure bakers’ opinions on 
different sizes of pans. He added that 
tarts, date-nut bread, cheese cake and 
similar items were “naturals” for foil 
containers. 

Glazing of pans was the subject of 
Mr. Waldman. He pointed out that 
pans must be properly cured at the 
beginning and said proper glazing 
cures pores of the pan, giving a very 
satisfactory release. Mr. Waldman 
also emphasized precautions which 
must be taken in glazes and listed 
several advantages. A lively question 
and answer period followed. 
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New York Bakers Club 
Hears George N. Graf 


NEW YORK—‘“Now is the time to 
stop looking where we have been 
and start looking toward where we 
are going!” That was the message 
to the baking industry presented by 
George N. Graf, general manager and 
director of merchandising, Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., 
at the first indoor luncheon meeting 
of the Bakers Club, Inc., held here 
Nov. 30. 

In a forceful address titled “Pull 
Up Your Pants and Put On Your 
Specks,” Mr. Graf stated that the 
baking industry must take on “a new 
look” in its aims and present a united 
front in its endeavors. He saw the 
potential of the indicated population 
growth as “something that staggers 
the imagination,” and recommended 
that bakers have determination to do 
the job, be quality minded, service 
minded, cost minded and promotion 
minded. He stressed the need for pro- 
motion stating that the bakers’ “at- 
titude toward promotion must change 
radically to change the curve.” “Pro- 
mote or die must be the slogan to 
adopt,” he declared. 

Frank Forbes, Frank Forbes Co., 
New York, chairman of the golf com- 
mittee, presented sterling silver 
“Paul Revere Bowls” properly in- 
scribed, to the champion golfers of 
the 1954 season. They are: Hugh J. 
Evans, I. J. White Corp., Flushing, 
N.Y., Class “A”; Morris Messing, 
Messing Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
Class “B”, and Adolph Warsher, Gen- 
eral Fibre Products Corp., Brooklyn, 
Class “<.” 

Jones E. Mapes, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., New York, chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee, announced 
that the club’s annual Christmas 
party will be held at the Hotel Shera- 
ton-Astor Dec. 15. 

The following were elected mem- 
bers of the club at this session: 
Joseph Jordan, Sun-Ripe Cocoanut 








Bakery Sales Dip 


WASHINGTON — September sales 
of bakery products in retail establish- 
ments dropped 5% below September, 
1953, figures, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Sales were 
down 6% in September, 1954, com- 
pared with August, 1954. Sales during 
the first nine months of 1954 were 
4% above those for a similar period 
in 1953. 





Corp., New York; James J. Mc- 
Kiernan, Food Industries Sanitation 
Consultants, Yonkers, N.Y.; Leo D. 
Raubvogel, M. Raubvogel Co., Inc., 
New York, and Edward G. Small, 
Newark Paraffine & Parchment Pa- 
per Co., Newark, N.J. 

Emil Fink, Fink Baking Corp., 
New York, president of the club, 
acted as chairman at the meeting 
and F. W. Pfizenmayer, Continental 
Baking Co., New York, past president 
of the club, introduced the speaker. 
Approximately 160 attended the 
luncheon meeting. 
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Gingerbread Men 


NEW YORK—tThe Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc., is 
sending its holiday greetings to bakers 
this year via gingerbread men. The 
company, in its annual message to 
the baking industry, has illustrated 
its Christmas poem with a series of 
these little people, who are shown 
tracing the history of Christmas bak- 
ing from the days of the kitchen 
wood stove at home to the present 
time when these goods are bought 
from the bakery. “The things you’ve 
made when your work is done,” the 
company’s greetings point out, “will 
help every family to have more fun 
... the flavorsome goodies in endless 
array which say, best of all, ‘Happy 
Holiday’!” 








John B. Bowman 


Ekco-Foil Names 3 fo 


Executive Sales Posts 


CHICAGO—tThe creation of a sales 
management staff headed by John B. 
Bowman as sales manager for the 
rapidly expanding Ekco-Foil Contain- 
er division of Ekco Products Co., Chi- 
cago, was announced by Lloyd W. 
Sichel, vice president in charge of 
the Ekco-Foil division. ; 

Working with Mr. Bowman are 
Raymond F. Maloney, promoted from 
Mr. Sichel’s assistant to Ekco-Foil as- 
sistant sales manager, and Jack B. 
Blane, advanced from assistant to the 
vice president in charge of Ekco’s 
Ohio operations to Ekco-Foil sales 
engineer, the executive announced. 
All will headquarter at Ekco’s main 
plant in Chicago. 

Mr. Bowman previously was gener- 
al sales manager of Pioneer Rubber 


Raymond F. Maloney 





Jack B. Blane 


Co. at Willard, Ohio. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard with a bachelor 
of arts degree cum laude in 1943. 
There followed three years of World 
War II service as a field artillery 
first lieutenant in the European the- 
ater. 

Mr. Maloney, assistant sales man- 
ager, joined Ekco’s cost department 
in April, 1951, after completing ac- 
counting studies in his native Chi- 
cago. His employement at Ekco was 
interrupted by four years of navy 
service in World War II. The Maloney 
family, including three sons, lives in 
Northbrook, III. 

Mr. Blane, newly appointed sales 
engineer, joined Ekco as an engineer 
in 1948 atfer receiving his master’s 
degree in industrial engineering from 
the University of Michigan in 1947. 
Mr. Blane, his wife and two daughters 
live in Massillon, Ohio. 
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AIB Course 
Scheduled 
For Allied Men 


CHICAGO — The annual course, 
baking for allied personnel, will again 
be offered by the American Institute 
of Baking. The course, limited to the 
first 32 qualified applicants, will be 
held Jan. 17-28. 

This short course is taught by AIB’s 
school faculty to acquaint allied men 
and women with bakers’ problems, to 
teach functions of ingredients in bak- 
ery foods, and to teach baking term- 
inology. It is not a course for men 
who are bakers or who wish to be- 
come bakers. 

During the two weeks of this pro- 
gram of study, enrollees spend eight 
half days in AIB production bakeries 
participating in mixing and makeup 
of yeast-raised products, in formula- 
tion and mixing of cakes, and in 
baking. During the other eight half 
days and three full days, enrollees 
participate in classes scoring the 
bakery foods they’ve helped produce 
and hear lectures on functions of in- 
gredients, production processes, 
sources of production problems, and 
how to report bakers’ troubles. 

Topics will include wheat, flour, 
pan breads, hearth breads, cakes, 
baking powders, sugar, dough sys- 
tems, cookies, specialty breads, rye 
flours, bread faults, scoring and sweet 
goods. 

Further information may be se- 
cured from the American Institute of 
Baking, 400 East Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11. 
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Bakery Engineers Ask 
For Display Fruit Cake 


CHICAGO—One of the important 
features of the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers is the baked foods display. 
About three thousand samples of all 
kinds of baked foods are displayed by 
types, the society reports. 

Since fruit cake is usually a sea- 
sonal item from Thanksgiving to New 
Year, the society has invited its mem- 
bers now to send in samples of fruit 
cake for display at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Tuesday, March 8, 1955. 

All bakers are invited to submit 
samples of each type of fruit cake 
currently selling. Two samples of 
each should be sent so that one can 
be displayed in its original package or 
unit and the other sliced and cello- 
phane wrapped for inspection of the 
interior. 

The samples should be well packed 
and addressed: William L. Grewe, 
Chairman, Baked Foods Display, 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, Room 1354 LaSalle Wacker 
Bldg., 121 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Il. 

The samples will be carefully 
placed in cold storage unopened until 
the time of the Thirty-first Annual 
Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, March 7-10, 1955, according 
to Victor E. Marx, secretary. 
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Chicago Meeting Planned 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers 
Assn. will be held at the Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago, on May 1-4, 1955, an- 
nounces Walter Dietz, secretary of 
the group. 
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Selling and Delivery —A Major Problem 


More than in any other industry, baking is coming 
face-to-face with the necessity of reducing distribution 
costs—and can't locate a starting point 


Year by year the mounting cost of 


selling and delivery dwarfs all other 
problems in the mind of the baking 
industry executive. It has now as- 
sumed the proportions of a cinema- 
scopic nightmare with overtones of 
doom and gloom. There is no thought- 
ful baker who has not wrestled vainly 
with it in his own plant, only to rea- 
lize that the solution lies at the in- 
dustry-wide level and cannot be 
reached in any one single plant. 

“T have 24 routes,” says one man- 
ager. “The five-day week is costing 
me $40,000 more this year—just for 
swing men. That wipes out any profit 
and puts me in the red.” 

“I dropped Wednesday deliveries,” 
says another. “Not only did sales 
drop considerably but stales hit the 
ceiling. My selling cost is way out of 
sight!” 

Barring some miracle, of course, 
the consumer must bear the increased 
expense of such practices. Before the 
housewife will agree to this, however, 
she will re-explore the advantages of 
cut-rate bread, home-baking and pre- 
pared mixes. And this, inevitably, will 
remove a few more precious custo- 
mers from the baker’s dwindling mar- 
ket. In that environment, only the 
most efficient operators will survive. 
Such men are already at work scan- 
ning delivery costs for a needed 
pruning. 

As we have mentioned in recent 
articles, independent wholesalers are 
turning with increasing enthusiasm to 
groups that permit them to compare 
ccsts, on a basis of the hundred- 
pounds - of - baked - weight yardstick, 
with other bakeries throughout the 
country. Such figures are available 
through such organizations as the 
American Bakers Cooperative, the 
Quality Bakers of America, the W. E. 
Long Co. and others. The reports, 
sent in monthly or every four weeks, 
are given to skilled accountants who 
translate them into a comparative 
picture that enables each baker to 
check his own efficiency against 
others who face the same problem. 
Naturally, each plant in the report 
is anonymous. Only a number identi- 
fies each and only the baker himself 
knows which number signifies his own 
plant. 

Some of the illustrations contained 
in this article are typical of the pages 
contained in such cooperative reports, 
although only fictitious figures are 
used. 

Illustration No. 1 enables the baker 
to compare certain basic facts about 
the nature of his business with others, 
for purposes of orientation. He notes, 
for example, that his plant, listed as 
No. 1 at the top of the sheet, av- 
eraged 60.93 miles per route per day, 
considerably below the average of all 
the plants, which is shown at the bot- 
tom of the page to be 80.27. Such a 
low mileage, he reflects, should re- 
sult in a substantially lower selling 
cost than had by other plants. A 
glance at the next illustration, how- 
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ever, shows that his efforts resulted 
in a Total Route Selling and Delivery 
Expense of 3.807, only slightly below 
the average of 3.929 dollars per hun- 
dred pounds of baked weight. 

Why? he ponders. Somewhere else 
in the process of selling, without in- 
tending to do so, he has lost the ad- 
vantage with which he started. He 
returns to Illustration No. 1 and 
finds that plant No. 5, just below 
him, ran 65.92 miles per route per 
day and is thus the closest of all the 
plants to his own in length of daily 
runs. Curious, he glances over again 
at Illustration No. 2 and finds that 
Plant No. 5 emerged with a selling 
cost that was 40¢ cwt. below his own. 
Not only that, he discovers grimly, 
but the next to the last column of 
Illustration No. 2, Vehicle Expense, 
reveals that his own car expenses are 
only half of what are suffered by 
plant No. 5. 

Profit Leaks Disclosed 

Obviously, he decides ruefully, he 
must be losing gobs of money in some 
other part of his selling operation, 
for he has started out with certain 
mechanical advantages over Plant 


No. 5, a head start of nearly 47¢ in 
Vehicle Cost, and yet he has wound 
up 40¢ behind in Total Route Selling 
and Delivery Expense. A_ further 
analysis is now in order. 

Returning to Illustration No. 1, he 
discovers that he has the advantage 
of 61 customers per route to his 
rival’s 49. More than that, while the 
two plants are nearly equal in Av- 
erage Daily Sales per Customer, he 
is superior in both Number of Cus- 
tomers and in Average Sales per Mile 
of Travel. Finally he coaxes more 
miles per gallon of gasoline out of 
his trucks. Clearly he has not found 
his answer on this page. 

Illustration No. 2 shows that he is 
still ahead in the classification of 
Sales Manager’s Salary and Expense, 
by 10¢ per 100 Ib. of baked weight. 
This lead is more than lost, unfortu- 
nately, when it comes to Salesmen’s 
Compensation, where he finds his cost 
is 35¢ above Plant No. 5. He also 
spends 8¢ more for advertising, 34¢ 
more for discounts and allowances, 
1¢ more for Packing wages, 3¢ for 
Delivery Supplies, 5¢ for Insurance, 
and 9¢ for Miscellaneous Expense. 


Comparative Statement of Gasoline Car Expense 
Illustration No. 1 
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It seems clear now that while Plant 
No. 1 can be content with its status 
in Vehicle Expense, where it leads all 
the other plants, a searching exami- 
nation is overdue in other Selling 
Costs. Now the manager must put 
into use his own intimate knowledge 
of his own business in an effort to 
reduce those costs that are out of 
line. While it may be that he dis- 
covers little can be done about the 
high cost of Salesmen’s wages, due 
to rigid contract provisions, he may 
find that one route may be eliminated 
entirely, distributing the volume 
among three or more adjacent routes. 
This would save some wages and re- 
duce the strain on supervisory and 
relief departments. 

He may also find that advertising 
costs are high because too many ad- 
vertisements are being placed in 
charity programs and throwaway pa- 
pers that have no circulation or ap- 
peal among potential bakery custo- 
mers. He may also discover a vast 
supply of old display material gather- 
ing dust on the shelves while new 
material is constantly coming in. He 
organizes a drive to use up the old 
displays before any new ones are 
ordered. 

Discounts and allowances can al- 
ways stand review, since they usually 
are given under circumstances that 
are subject to change the passage of 
time. Perhaps a low bid was given an 
army installation or a defense plant 
in time of booming orders and the 
same price continues now, although 
the order has dwindled to nothing. 
Perhaps, too, much of the allowances 
are to other bakeries on sales of 
products which have long since be- 
come unprofitable to make. 


Check on Overtime, Scheduling 

The bulge in packing clerks wages 
may be caused by unearned overtime, 
due to poor scheduling or overlapping 
of hours. The heavier delivery sup- 
plies expense may be caused by care- 
less handling of corrugated boxes, by 
lost pans, by mislaid truck boxes. 
The heavier-than-average levy for in- 
surance may be due to a long record 
of accidents, revealing the need for 
a freshened safety program. 

The manager of Plant No. 5, on the 
other hand, finds only brief pleasure 
in the fact that his cost of Route 
Selling and Delivery is 40¢ below that 
of Plant No. 1. In fact, he is increas- 
ingly disturbed by the fact that his 
own Vehicle Expense is nearly double 
that of the other bakery. This un- 
easiness continues as he studies the 
figures in Illustration No. 3, where 
most of the Gasoline Car Expenses 
are computed on the basis of cost per 
mile. In the final column of that 
sheet, he notes, his plant is listed as 
having an Average Daily Cost Per 
Customer of nearly 18¢, 6¢ more than 
that of Plant No. 1. 

In the razor-sharp competition of 
today’s baking business, no manager 
can content himself with second-best 
efficiency. What is today a minor 
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weakness may become tomorrow’s 
fatal flaw. So the manager of Plant 
No. 5 must begin a study of his 
Vehicular Costs without delay. 

One fact becomes instantly clear. 
Plant No. 1 has a great advantage 
in having nearly $200 more of sales 
per route. Illustration No. 1 has al- 
ready underlined this by revealing 
that it resulted in a revenue of 60¢ 
more for each mile of travel. That 
is possible, it would seem, because 


Plant No. 1 has 61 customers per 
route to the other’s 49 and has more 
customers per mile of travel. 


discovered that one good large route 
has been cut into what merely proves 
to be two poor ones, with no survey 
having been made to predict the pos- 
sible future of such operations. These 
are questions that every manager 
must answer for himself. 

Plant No. 5 has an outside garage 
to service and repair its trucks, con- 
sequently there is no charge for Ga- 
rage Wages, a substantial expense 
with No. 1. The two columns, Wages 


and Repairs, moreover, reveal that, 
in this category, No. 5 has a definite 
saving over the other’s method of 
having its own staff. This may be, 
however, for other reasons. A glance 
down the length of the sheet, to the 
column headed Depreciation of Autos, 
indicates that No. 5 has a greater 
chargeoff for that expense, suggesting 
a younger fleet. New trucks, of 
course, require much less service than 
(Continued on page 60) 


Unprofitable Routes Inspected 


Is Plant No. 5 allowing route men 
to run miles out of the way to serve 
isolated customers? Are time-wasting 
call-backs being made_ without 
marked increase in sales? Do routes 
intersect too frequently, causing too 
much duplicate effort? Often it is 


Comparative Statement of Gasoline Car Expense 
(Cost Figured on Basis of Actual Miles Traveled) 
Illustration No. 3 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER 





Prepare 
A Variety 
Of Holiday 


Cookies 


® Tots, 


teen-agers and adults—everyone likes cookies. 


What a 


huge market they represent. There is a special appeal every baker 
can make and that is through youngsters. Boys and girls especially 
like cookies, and bakers who offer a wide variety, attractively dis- 


played and packaged, will 


cellent during the holiday season. 


increase 
as selling more and more cookies. 
® Cookies are profitable items and the 


their over-all business as well 


market for them is ex- 


® Most types of cookies lend themselves readily to pre-packaging 
in cellophane bags or other types of containers. A holiday atmosphere 


CHRISTMAS ICEBOX COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
8 oz. puff paste margarine 
1 oz. soda 
¥% oz. salt 
Add: 
60z. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add: 
3 lb. pastry flour 
Mix in: 
1 lb. 80z. chopped almonds 
1 lb. 8 oz. chopped red or green 
glace cherries 
After the dough is made, fill cake 
pans 8x14x2 in. with the dough and 
allow to chill in a refrigerator. When 
cnilled, remove the dough from the 
pans and cut in half the long way. 
Then cut into pieces of desired thick- 
ness, 4 in. long and 2 in. wide. Place 
on lightly greased pans and bake at 
about 360° F. 


CHRISTMAS MACAROONS 

Place in a mixing bowl and rub 
smooth: 

10 lb. almond or kernel paste 
4 \b. granulated sugar 

4 lb»powdered sugar 

3 oz. butter 

3 oz. flour 

1% oz. salt 

Add gradually and mix smooth to 
the desired consistency: 

3 lb. egg whites (variable) 

Run out in various shapes on pa- 
pered pans, using a canvas bag and a 
No. 5 star tube. Decorate the maca- 
roons with almonds, pecans, red and 
green glace cherries, etc. Allow the 
macaroons to dry for about 12 hours 
and then bake at about 325° F. on 


double pans. As soon as baked re- 
move the papers from the pans and 
glaze the macaroons with a glucose 
glaze. 
TEA COOKIES 
Break up and smooth out in a mix- 
ing bowl: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. almond or kernel paste 
Add alternately, creaming well: 
1 lb. 4.0z. powdered sugar 
2 lb. 4 oz. butter 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Sieve and add: 
3 lb. cake flour 
Run out in various shapes, using a 
small star tube, on lightly greased 
and dusted pans. Decorate each 
cookie with a piece of cherry, citron 
or nuts. Bake lightly on double pans. 
STAR TUBE BUTTER COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. powered sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. butter 
Sieve and mix in smooth: 
3 lb. bread flour 
Then add: 
9 oz. egg yolks 
Vanilla to suit 
Run out the cookies on lightly 
greased and dusted pans using a 
canvas bag and a No. 5 star tube. 
Make into various shapes and place 
a cherry or nut on each cookie. Bake 
at about 360° F. on double pans. 


HOLIDAY KISSES 
Beat together until light: 
1 pt. egg whites 

3 lb. powdered sugar 

% oz. cream of tartar 

% oz. salt 
When beaten stiff, add: 

Vanilla to suit 
Run out into various shapes on 
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can be created by the use of holiday wrapping material and ribbons. 
By pre-packaging these cookies the weighing or counting can be 
eliminated while the customer is waiting. This feature is greatly 
appreciated by the customer as it speeds up shopping. The pre-pack- 
aging can be accomplished by the sales force during the slack period 


of the day. 


@It has been found that generally the most successful bakers 
are featuring a large variety of cookies the year round. They make 
the most of their appeal by having outstanding displays not only in 
their show cases but also in their windows. 


lightly greased and dusted pans. 
Then sprinkle red or green colored 
sugar or macaroon coconut on top 
immediately. Allow the kisses to dry 
in a warm, dry place. If desired, they 
may be baked in a cool oven (about 
225° ¥.). 

Note: The kiss mixture may be 
colored red or green if desired. 


CHRISTMAS STARS (DARK) 
Cream together: 
1 lb. powdered sugar 
2 Ib. 8 oz. butter 
8 oz. cocoa 
% oz. soda 
Sieve and mix: 
2 lb. 8 oz. bread flour 
Then add: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Run out with a star tube on light- 
ly greased and dusted pans. Sprin- 
kle red or green colored sugar on 
top. Bake at about 360° F. on double 
pans. 
SPRINGERLE 
Beat together until light: 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
1 lb. whole eggs 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
14 oz. ground anise seed 
1 oz. ammonia 
Sift and mix in until smooth: 
2 Ib. 8 oz. cake flour 
Roll the dough out on a flour dust- 
ed canvas to about % in. thickness. 
Then take a regular springerle roll- 
ing pin and roll this lightly over the 
dough. Take a sharp knife or pastry 
wheel and cut into squares. Place 
the springerle on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Allow to dry over night 
and then bake at about 360° F. 


ANISE DROPS 


Beat together until light: 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
2 lb. 8 oz. whole eggs 
1% oz. salt 
Sift together and fold in carefully: 
3 Ib. cake flour 

1% oz. ground anise seed. 

With a canvas bag and plain round 
tube, drop out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans, about the size of a half 
dollar. Allow to stand over night in 
a warm @ry place and then bake at 
about 325° F. 


SPRITZ COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. § oz. powdered sugar 
2 lb. butter 
3 lb. puff paste margarine 
4 oz. ammonia 
* Almond extract to suit 
Add: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Sift and mix in: 
8 lb. cake flour 
These cookies must be made with 
a “Spritz” gun, using a star tube. 
After running them out into various 
shapes, allow them to stand around 
for 5 or 6 hours before baking. Pieces 
of cherries or nuts may be placed on 
them before baking. Bake at about 
360° F. 
CHRISTMAS STARS (GOLDEN) 
Cream together: 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
5 lb. butter 
Then mix in until smooth: 
6 lb. bread flour 
Then add and mix in: 
1 lb. 2 0z. egg yolks 
Vanilla to suit 
Run out with a canvas bag and 
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star tube on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Sprinkle red or green 
colored sugar on top. Bake at about 
260° F. cn double pans. 

Note: Nonpareil may be used in- 
stead of colored sugar if desired. If 
it is not desired to use either col- 
ored sugar or nonpareil, pieces of 
green or red glace cherries may be 
placed in the center of the stars be- 
fore baking. 

DIXIE WAFERS 

Cream together: 

1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
6 oz. butter 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
8 oz. whole eggs 

Stir in: 

8 oz. melted bitter chocolate 

Add and mix in: 

10 oz. cake flour 

Stir in: 

8 oz. chopped pecans 

Drop out on lightly greased pans, 
using a No. 8 plain tube and canvas 
bag. Flatten the tops and then bake 
at about 340° F. on double pans. 

Note: Do not overbake as this 
ruins the flavor. If desired, place a 
whole pecan on the top of the cookies 
before baking them. 


CHRISTMAS SPRITZ 
Cream together: 
3 lb. powdered sugar 
3 lb. butter 
1 Ib. shortening 
1lb. puff paste margarine 
1 oz. powdered ammonia 
Almond flavor to suit 
Add: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Sieve, add and mix in until smooth: 
7 lb. pastry flour 
Run out with a spritz gun into 
various shapes on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Then place pieces of 
red and green glace cherries on top. 
Bake at about 360 to 370° F. 


PEANUT MACAROONS 
Rub together: 
4 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. 8 oz. kernel paste 
%4 oz. salt 
6 oz. flour 
Add: 
12 oz. egg whites 
Mix in thoroughly: 
4 lb. 8 oz. ground roasted peanuts 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
12 oz. egg whites 
6 oz. water 
Deposit on greased and dusted pans 
and bake at about 350° F. 


COMBINATION MACAROONS 


For this type of macaroons two 
formulas are used and combined. The 
combination produces an outstanding 
macaroon. 


Almond Macaroons 


2 1b. 8 oz. almond paste 

3 lb. granulated sugar 

1 pt. egg whites (variable) 

Break the almond paste into small 

pieces and add a small quantity of 
the whites at a time to smooth the 
paste. Alternate the whites and sugar 
until both are incorporated. 


Chocolate Macaroons 
Mix together and heat to about 
110° F.: 
21b.40z. sugar (granulated) 
1 lb. 8 oz. macaroon coconut 
8 oz. sliced bitter chocolate 
54 qt. egg whites (variable) 
\% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: The egg whites will vary, 
depending upon the dryness of the 
coconut. 
Add the chocolate macaroon mix 
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to the almond macaroon mix and 
drop out in the usual manner on 
papered pans. Place a pecan, walnut 
or half glaced cherry in the center 
and then bake on double pans at 
about 325 to 335° F. As soon as the 
macaroons are baked, wash them 
with the following glaze: 
Glucose Glaze 
Bring to a good boil: 
1 qt. glucose 
1 pt. water 
Either one of the above formulas 
may be run alone also, if desired. 
RAISIN SNAPS 
Cream together: ° 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
34 oz. salt 
%4 oz. soda 
14 oz. cinnamon 
1% oz. allspice 
% oz. nutmeg 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
1 Ib. 8 oz. seedless raisins 
4 oz. chopped pecans 
4 oz. chopped glaced cherries 
Add: 
8 oz. milk 
Sieve and fold in: 
2 Ib. flour 
\% oz. baking powder 
Drop from a bag through a No. 8 
or No. 9 plain round tube on lightly 
greased and dusted pans. Drop out 
about the size of a silver dollar. 
Place a seeded raisin on top of each 
snap. Bake on double pans at about 
375° F. If desired, the snaps may be 
covered with white icing, when baked 
and cool. 


PECAN NUT CHOCOLATE DROPS 
Beat light: 
1 lb. egg whites 
18 oz. salt 
1 oz. cream of tartar 
Add gradually while beating: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
When beaten quite stiff add: 
Vanilla to suit 
Then sift together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
4 oz. cocoa 
Mix: 
2 Ib. pecan pieces into the sugar 
and cocoa mixture 
Then fold this carefully into the 
beaten mass. Deposit on lightly 
greased pans, using a canvas bag and 
a No. 8 or 9 plain round tube. Bake 
at about 340° F. 


BUTTER COOKIES 
Mix together: 
5 lb. cake flour 
1 lb. 12 oz. shortening 
1 Ib. 12 oz. butter 
10 oz. honey 
10 oz. milk solids (non fat) 
\% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit. 
Beat together and fold into above 
mixture: 
1 Ib. 40z. egg whites 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
Deposit in desired shapes using a 
canvas bag and star tube on lightly 
greased and dusted pans. Bake at 
about 360° F. 


MOLASSES MACAROONS 
Mix together and heat to about 
110° F.: 
4 lb. granulated sugar 
3 1b. macaroon coconut 
1 Ib. molasses 
6 oz. cornstarch 
4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
\% oz. cinnamon 
% qt. egg whites (variable) 
Deposit on paper lined pans, about 
the size of a silver dollar using a 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


. . .. technical editor, author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the Bake Shop Trouble 
Shooter (see page 51) and the Do 
You Know feature (see page 36), 
is head of the School of Baking, 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 


neapolis. 


A. J. Vander Voort 


No. 8 plain tube and canvas bag. 
Flatten the tops slightly and then 
bake on double pans at about 330 to 
340° F. Remove from the pans im- 
mediately after taking the macaroons 
out of the oven. When the macaroons 
are cooled, wash the paper on the 
bottom and remove the macaroons. 
Place them together, bottom against 
bottom, for better keeping quality. 


WALNUT BUTTERSCOTCH 
COOKIES (BAG) 


Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
6 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
1% oz. salt 
Add slowly: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Sieve together and mix in until 
smooth: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. bread flour 
14 oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
12 oz. ground or chopped walnuts 
Run out with a bag and plain 
tube, on slightly greased pans, about 
the size of a silver dollar. Allow the 
cookies to dry for a few minutes and 
then flatten the tops. Wash with an 
egg wash and place a walnut on top 
of each cookie. Bake at about 360° F. 


CRUNCHY WAFERS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
%4 oz. soda 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Mix together and stir in: 
8 oz. good molasses 
1 Ib. milk 
Mix in well: 
1 lb. 80z. macaroon coconut 
Sift together and mix in until 
smooth: 
3 Ib. 6 oz. cake flour 
%4 oz. baking powder 
Run out with canvas bag, using a 
plain No. 8 round tube, about the 
size of a dollar. Flatten the wafers 
with a damp cloth. Wash with a rich 
egg wash. Bake at about 375° F. on 
well greased pans. 


ANGEL WAFERS 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
4 oz. butter 
%4 oz. salt 
4 oz. cake flour 
Vanilla to. suit 
Stir in: 
6 oz. egg whites 
Dissolve thoroughly and add: 
¥% oz. ammonia 
1% oz. soda 
10 oz. milk 
Mix together, add and mix 
well incorporated: 
2 Ib. cake flour 
% oz. cream of tartar 
1 Ib. 12 oz. macaroon coconut 
8 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
12 oz. fine chopped pecans 
Run out on lightly greased pans 


until 


using a canvas bag with a No. 8 
plain round tube. Bake at about 
oto ©. 


BUTTER MACAROONS 
Cream together until smooth: 
1 lb. 4.0z. almond paste 
1 lb. kernel paste 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
Add gradually: . 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
8 oz. butter 
4 oz. shortening 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift, add and mix in until smooth: 
2 |b. cake flour 
Run out into various shapes, using 
a cookie bag and No. 5 star tube, on 
lightly greased and dusted pans. Dec- 
orate the tops with cherries, nuts, 
candied peels and angelica. Allow the 
cookies to dry and then bake at 
about 350° F. 
After baking, glaze with the fol- 
lowing wash: 


Glucose Glaze 
Bring to a good boil: 
1 qt. glucose 
1 pt. water 


COCONUT RINGS 


Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
10 oz. shortening 
6 oz. butter 
%4 oz. salt 
Add: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Cream in: 
11b.120z.macaroon coconut 
Then add: 
1 Ib. 10 oz. milk 
Vanilla to suit 
Sift together, add and mix until 
smooth: 
3 Ib. cake flour 
1 oz. baking powder 
Run out with a canvas bag, using 
a star tube, on lightly greased pans, 
in ring shapes. Bake at about 375° F. 


DANISH STARS 
Cream together: : 
3 lb. granulated sugar 
1 Ib. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
%4 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Stir in: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Add: 
10 oz. liquid milk 
Sift together and mix in: 
4 lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 
3% oz. baking powder 
Run out with a cookie bag, using 
a star tube, on lightly greased pans. 
Bake at about 380° F. 


CHERRY KISSES (COLD 
PROCESS) 
Beat until light: 
2 lb. egg whites 
6 lb. powdered sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cream of tartar 
When stiff, add: 
2 lb. fine chopped glazed cherries 
Drop out on lightly greased and 
dusted pans. Bake at about 275° F. 
on double pans. 
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OKLAHOMA OFFICERS — Newly elected officers of the Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn., posed with J. C. Summers, (left) manager, baking department, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Okmulgee, where the group held its recent one-day 
convention, Others in the picture, from the left, are Charles Copeland, Cope- 
land Bakery, Ada, former president who is serving on the advisory board; 
William Boyd, Martha Ann Bakery, Shawnee, Okla., president, and Paul 
Bunch, Standard Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City. The morning sessions were 
devoted to demonstrations and a business meeting was held in the afternoon. 


Oklahoma Bakers Assn. Elects 
William Boyd as President 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—New officers 
were elected at the recent one-day 
convention of the Oklahoma Bakers 
Assn., held at Oklahoma A. & M. 
College here. 

Demonstrations were held from 7:30 
to 11:30 a.m., one of which was a new 
ferment process for bread making. 
At 12:30 p.m. the group met at the 
Red Door for a luncheon, after which 
John Scott, Lawton, association pres- 
ident gave an address and Harold 
Tice, Oklahoma City, gave a report 
on Oklahoma- Arkansas convention 
plans. E. W. Voorhees, New York, a 
special guest, answered questions 
concerning the new bread making 
process. About 45 bakers attended 
the event. 

William Boyd, Martha Ann Bak- 


ery, Shawnee, was elected president; 
James Bills was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Paul Bunch, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Oklahoma City, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. Mr. Tice 
was named program chairman for 
the Oklahoma - Arkansas convention 
to be held in Oklahoma City at the 
Biltmore Hotel, April 24-26, 1955. 

The following were named to the 
advisory board: Mr. Tice and Charles 
Copeland, Copeland Bakery, Ada, 
representing wholesale bakers; Ray 
Bay and Wilbur Buskin, representing 
retail bakers, and Roy Jones, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Oklahoma City, 
and Dennis Green, Pollock Paper 
Corp., Oklahoma City, allied repre- 
sentatives. 
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laughs,” Don F. Copell, vice president 
of Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
N.J., covered the general subject of 
“Don’t Work Harder — Work 
Smarter.” 

Contending that there are “too 
many historians and not enough 
pioneers in the baking industry,” he 
told the bakers that the job ahead 
was not to worry about competition 
but to maké a better product at a 
lower cost. He said that bakeries 
could cut costs 10 to 15% in some 
cases if “we cooperated with our- 
selves and our help, and explained 
the problem and worked on it.” 

Touching on personnel manage- 
ment, he told the bakers to “remem- 
ber you’re dealing with people and 
you have to deposit in the bank of 
human relations before you can write 
a check.” Explain why, how and what 
before starting any program, he said, 
and get your people to help you 
develop the program. Appoint a com- 
mittee and those who help you form- 
ulate a program will help you put 
it across. 

Mr. Copell cautioned the bakers 
not to introduce a cost reduction of 
work simplification program too fast 
as it might meet resistance and do 
not start any program in a disturbed 
atmosphere of management or labor 


problems. 
Anthony F. Gendron, Gorman’s 
Bakery, Inc., Central Falls, RL, 


speaking at the session sponsored by 
the Bakers Educational Group of 
New England, told the bakers to be 
loyal to the men they employ and 
the employees will be loyal to them. 

He stated that proper training and 
interest in the workers leads to good 
products, a good firm reputation and 
good business. 

The convention program opened 
with a retail bakers’ session spon- 
sored by the Master Bakers Assn. 
of Greater Boston and featured Ray- 
mond W. Payette, retiring president 
of NEBA; William J. Meade, secre- 
tary of the master bakers group 
and Boston division manager of Na- 
tional Yeast Corp., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; William E. Ohlin, president 
of the master bakers group, Ohlin’s 
Bakery, Belmont, Mass.; William E. 
Broeg, bakery consultant of Peter- 
boro, N.H.; E. J. Sperry, “Sperry’s 
Personal Opinion,” Chicago, and the 
ARBA president, William F. Thie. 

In this session it was announced 
that the retail bakers of greater Bos- 
ton were starting a 10-week adver- 
tising campaign to promote variety 
and quality of retail baked goods in 
this area, 

Mr. Sperry, winding up the speak- 
ers portion of this session, saw some 
problems of the industry identical 
with those faced 20 years ago and 
still unsolved. Touching on the whole- 
sale angle, he declared that the av- 


erage salesman was not a salesman 
but merely a truckdriver and order- 
taker, and that some of them “never 
sold a loaf of bread to anyone.” 

He contended that a truck can- 
not stop and leave less than 14 loaves 
to be a profitable operation and that 
if too many stales are returned the 
stop should be eliminated entirely. 

A further discussion of salesmen 
and their training was outlined by 
Howard Lewis, president of Boston 
Sales Managers Club, featured speak- 
er at the early-birds breakfast. He 
stated that often not price nor de- 
mand, but salesmen is the important 
business factor in the successful oper- 
ation, and it is not unusual for the 
top 25% of the sales force to be 
responsible for 75% of the over-all 
business. 

He contended that the successful 
salesman needs lots of techniques 
and that he must continue to study 
current techniques to combat present 
conditions “which will continue.” 

The subject of stales came in for 
further discussion at the opening ses- 
sion of the third day of the conven- 
tion when George F. Stoeber, Ed De- 
lorge Baking Co., Biddeford, Maine, 
pointed out that “poor ordering and 
poor distribution cause stales and 
more bread on the market than it 
can absorb.” He saw the stales total 
nationally at 5.2% or a total of an $8 
million production loss. 

The fundamentals for reduction as 
outlined by this speaker were get the 
bread to market in top condition, es- 
tablish a sound order and control 
system, maintain accurate route 
books and control production accord- 
ing to daily demands and market con- 
ditions. 

The address was a logical followup 
of remarks of the lead-off speaker at 
the session, Frank J. Mack, Mack 
Baking Co., Bangor, Maine, who 
viewed the rise in bread prices as 
nearing a ceiling and warned the 
bakers that if some did not “get their 
house in order,” they would. price 
themselves out of the market. 

The final speaker at this session, 
Harold K. Wilder, executive secretary 
of the Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., 
Richmond, outlined the purpose of the 
council, the code its members agreed 
to abide by and how it eliminated the 
bread rack problem in Virginia. 

The final two speakers featured on 
the program were Nicholas E. Peter- 
son, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, who gave a 
resume of economic trends and a fore- 
cast of the business future, and Dr. 
John Nicol Mark, pastor of the First 
Congregational Parish, Arlington, 
Mass., with a message with a fresh 
twist “What’s Right with the World.” 
E. C. Johnson, H. A. Johnson Co., 
Boston, acted as chairman at the 
session. 

The annual reception and cocktail 
party and banquet with its all-star 
entertainment and dancing was the 
usttal outstanding success and social 
highlight of the three-day meeting. 


Officers Elected 

William F. Goodale, Jr., Berwick 
Cake Co., Roxbury, Mass., was elect- 
ed president of NEBA at the annual 
business session held during the con- 
vention. He replaces Raymond W. 
Payette, Girard Baking Co., Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Frank J. Mack, Mack Baking Co., 
Bangor, Maine, was named vice pres- 
ident of the association, replacing 
Mr. Goodale. Guy Maynard, E. M. 
Noel €o., Boston, is treasurer, Robert 
E. Sullivan, Boston, executive secre- 
tary, and James W. Mackey, Boston, 
assistant executive secretary. George 
L. Clark of F. W. Stock & Sons, Bos- 
ton, is allied vice president. 
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Vann's of Milwaukee 


Notes Anniversary 


MILWAUKEE — Vann’s Pastry 
Shops, operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Vann is observing its 25th 
anniversary. The first Vann shop was 
opened at 4018 North Oakland Ave. in 
1929. In June, 1932, the shop was 
moved to 1926 East Park Place and 
four years later, moved to 2462 N. 
Murray avenue after the Vanns had 
purchased the Hein Bakery Bldg. 

Vann’s second bakery was _ pur- 
chased in May, 1946, at 3426 West 
Lisbon Ave., and in November, 1948, 
the third Vann shop opened at 2707 
W. Lisbon Ave. 

Three of the four Vann children 
are, or have been associated with 
their parents. Robert, now serving as 
bakery instructor with the U.S. Army 
at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo., will re- 
turn to the business on his discharge 
next February. Bernard, who will 
graduate from Messmer High School 
next June, has been a part-time em- 
ployee of the bakeries and intends to 
enter the baking field. 

Daughter Jeanne, who was married 
in November and Mrs. Vann are also 
active in the business. 

Mr. Vann is president of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Assn., Inc., and a past 
president and active committeeman 
of the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. 
Mrs. Vann is vice president of the 
Milwaukee Master Baker Ladies 
Assn. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


South Miami Bakers 
Discussion of Icings 


MIAMI, FLA. — At the November 
meeting of the South Miami Bakers 
Assn., Myron T. Sadler, Basic Foods, 
Inc., spoke on “Icings, How to Select, 
Prepare and Apply Them,” and gave 
a demonstration of his subject. 

Fred Grimmig, Jacques Pastry 
Shop, Miami Beach, who is chairman 
for the coming Associated Retail 
Bakers of America meeting to be held 
here April 24-27, spoke regarding 
plans for the program and entertain- 
ment of visitors. He has recently re- 
turned from a 4,000 mile automobile 
tour during which he personally con- 
tacted more than a thousand bakers 
and extended a first hand invitation 
to the convention. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Kitchens of Sara Lee 
Names Distributor 


CHICAGO—Kitchens of Sara Lee, 
Inc., Chicago. has announced the ap- 
pointment of Stoops & Wilson, 500 
East 3rd St., Kansas City, its dis- 
tributor. Stoops & Wilson will handle 
distribution in the Kansas City and 
Wichita areas. 
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Olin Cellophane Plant 


Construction Begins 


PISGAH FOREST, N.C. — Con- 
struction of a second plant to manu- 
facture Olin cellophane is expected 
to start about March 1, on a site 
to be known as Olin, Ind., located on 
the Wabash River between Covington, 
Ind., and Danville, Ill. The announce- 
ment was made by M. L. Herzog, 
general manager of the film division 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

The plant will be engineered and 
constructed for Olin Mathieson under 
contract with E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. Olin’s first cellophane 
plant at Pisgah Forest, N.C., has been 
in operation for over three years. 
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Does the extra work in 
raisin bread put costs 
out of line? 


Sam Davidson, President of 
Davidson Bakeries, Inc., Chicago, says ‘“No!” 
Here’s his story—with some supporting 


ideas and figures. 


Davidson Bakeries is a 12-store retail operation now 
in its 37th year, headed by Sam Davidson, President 
and Arthur T. Sideman, Secretary-Treasurer. Baking 
is done centrally—with the emphasis on quality. 

“We've built our business,” Davidson says, “by 
making quality products and getting our price for 
them.” 

Davidson recognizes that raisin bread takes some 
extra work. In his setup there’s an extra hand oper- 
ation and, of course, extra cleanup. But he figures 
that all this adds only a fraction of a cent per loaf 
to costs. 

And the extra costs are well offset by the fact that 
Davidson "‘gets his price” for raisin bread. He believes 
that “when customers buy raisin bread, they expect to 
find raisins in it.” So he puts in ‘plenty’. . . makes 
the loaf obviously quality ... and gets up to 15¢ 
per loaf premium. 

What’s more, 10% of Davidson's total bread 
volume is in raisin bread—the high- premium loaf. 


Can these cost-profit ideas apply 
to your operation ? 


Davidson's 15¢ per loaf premium is admittedly not 
average. But raisin bread 7s recognized as a quality 











loaf and commands a premium price—2¢ to 5¢ at 
retail throughout the country. 

Against this, balance the extra labor you may have 
to put into raisin bread — and other obvious extra 
costs. These average out, nationally, to about 12¢ 
a loaf. 

The difference between costs and premium shows 
that extra costs in raisin bread production are not 
out of line. In fact, the difference represents profit 
that is over and above your profit on standard loaves. 

What's more, the Raisin Industry is helping to in- 
crease raisin bread sales. We're advertising it in lead- 
ing national magazines. And the full-color ads, along 
with colorful breadrack hangers — with space for 
your brand imprint, are available to you free. Order 
quantities desired from: California Raisin Advisory 
Board, P.O. Box 1963, Fresno, California. 


Make your own 
baking and sales 
Rich with Raisins 
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Tig ny the Baker’s Doorbell 





Mme. Georgette de Malvilain and 
her daughter, Renee, of the House 
of Blanche, New York City, baked 
the Black Douglas fruit cake served 
at the state dinner given last month 
for Queen Mother Elizabeth of Eng- 
land by President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower. 

a 

Herman Resnick has recently 
opened a $250,000 food shop, called 
SiBon Pastry and Food Shop, at 65 
East 8th St., New York City. Mr. 
Resnick is managing director of 
Macy’s Bake Shop and was formerly 
general manager for Duval Cafe- 
teria, Inc. 

a 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Williams have 
purchased the Delite Bakery, How- 
ard, S.D. 


wv 
The Hastings (Minn.) Bakery has 
remodeled its front. 


Grue’s Bakery has opened a retail 
store in the Colburn Market, Cot- 
tonwood, Minn. 


Arthur Haack is the new owner 
of the Woodard Bakery, Plainview, 
Minn. 

a 


The Schmidt Bake Shop, owned by 
Lowell Schmidt, has been opened at 
Sanborn, Minn. 

+ 

A new bakery, the Albany Dutch 
Oven Bakery, has been opened at 
789 Madison Ave., Albany, N.Y. 

e 


The Parks Baking Co., Augusta, 
Ga., has opened a second retail out- 
let in hill section of the city. 

* 


A permit to erect a new bakery 
building has been granted Frank L. 
Morris in Sylvania, Ga. 

o 


Duke’s Bakery, Augusta, Ga., re- 
cently opened for business after hav- 
ing been closed for extensive re- 
modeling. 

7 

Four salesmen from Holsum Bak- 
eries, Inc., Tampa, Fla., won four- 
day trips to Havana, Cuba, in a sales 
contest for themselves and their 
wives. The contest winners were R. 
Bisbors, A. Lazzara, J. Garcia and 
M. Stirr. 

« 


Coleman’s Bakery is now occupying 
its new building at 405 New Haven 
Ave., Melbourne, Fla. The business 
is owned and operated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold Coleman. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Bates of 
Milaca, Minn., have purchased Har- 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, M 





old’s Pastry Shop, Lake Park, Iowa, 


from Mr. and Mrs. Harold Her- 
brandson. 
a 
A new bakery just opened at 3029 
Grand Ave., Miami, Fla., is the Coco- 


nut Grove Bakery. 
& 


A modern bakery has been opened 


in the Pinellas Shopping Center, Lar- 
go, Fla., by William Grant, Jr. 
ae 


The fiftieth wedding anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Schulmeister, 
Waterloo, Ill, was also the occa- 
sion for added celebration. It marked 
the 50th year in which Mr. Schul- 
meister has been in business. Re- 
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cently the couple made a three- 
month visit to his native country 
in the Black Forest area of Germany. 
e 
Butterflakes Bakeries, Inc., has 
been incorporated for operation at 
Miami Beach, Fla. Incorporators are 
Samuel Hirsch, Louis Fishman and 
Max Kay. 
i 
The Laverne (Okla.) Bakery has 
closed. 
© 
The Sharon Lee Bakeries, Inc., 


has been organized in Milwaukee to 
do business at 4144 S. 13th St. In- 





NEED WE 
SAY MORE? 





BROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of Wheat Germ Flour 


150 E. Superior St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Edgar F. Carlock 
1524 South Blvd. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Ph. CEntral 6-1555 


Louis R. Dooley 
230 Park Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


Ph. Murray Hill 6-5490 


H. C. Elliott 
614 W. Washington 
Morris, Ill. 


Ph. Morris 57 
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corporators are A. W. Ovenshire, R. 
Fullington and A. Schumach. 


& 

A $35,000 building permit was is- 
sued for a garage addition to the 
building at 24th and Pierce Streets in 
Omaha, Neb., owned by Ortman Bak- 
eries, which purchased the site re- 
cently. 

cs 


New trucks have been added to 
the fleets of W. G. Shipley Baking 
Co., McAlester, Okla., and Bill’s Bak- 
ery, Clinton, Okla. 

co 


Carl Meyer of Paris, Ill., owner 
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and operator of the Meyer Baking 
Co., has purchased Schneider’s Bak- 
ery in Arcola, Ill, and will oper- 
ate it. 

* 


The Desloge Baking Co. has an- 
nounced that it is back in operation. 
This bakery was destroyed by fire 
last June and the firm is now located 
in Flat River, Mo. 


s 
The Rex Baking Co., 1650 E. 11th, 
Tulsa, has added a new delivery 
truck to its equipment. 
e 


A business name has been filed for 
the Colonial Doughnut Shoppe, 238 


West Ferry St., Buffalo, N.Y., by 
Charles M. Ziegler, Sr., and Charles 
M. Ziegler, Jr. 


The Charm Frost Do-Nut Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, has been granted a 
state charter with a capitalization 
of $25,000. Bert Buller is the resi- 
dent agent. 


Charles Copeland, Ada, Okla., has 
sold one of his bakeries in Ada, to 
Marion Shipley of the Shipley Bak- 
ing Co., McAlester, Okla. 

* 
Baur’s Denver Cake Bakery will 





DONZ PASTRY 


Serving Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants 
e 


DONZ’ BUTTER SWEET ROLLS 


Mr. Dan Brown 


Brown Milling Company 
150 East Superior St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Brown: 


5948 W. North Ave. 


Sweet Rolls, Coffee Cakes, Layer Cakes 


Merrimac 7-2148 


Chicago 23, Ill. 


September 29, 195) 


I an writing you a few lines to let you know that I have never ex- 
perienced such a Wonderful Loaf of Bread, in all my lite, as the 
one that your Wheat Germ Flour makes, 


And when I say myself I mean all of my customers, who say that the 
bread tastes so much like the one that their mothers used to make, 


However, I find that since I have used this wonderful flour, I have 
increased my bread business at least 30% in the last five months, 


I venture to say that if the Retail Baker would sell Bread like this, 
the Bread consumption would increase immensely throughout the entire 


Country. 


This is an example, we have women folks coming as far as six or eight 
miles to buy our Bread, simply because it tastes good, and toasts 


better. 


My sales girls explain the Nutritional Value to them, and 


they certainly come back and agree with us that it is the best ever, 


Thanks for taking the time to read this, but I thought you would like 
to know how we feel about your flour, 


JD/efc 


With regards, 
DONZ BAKERIES INC. 


JOSEPH J. DONZELLI 
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have an outlet in the $1 million Cher- 
ry Creek Shopping Center in Denver. 
The firm’s headquarters is at 15th 
and Curtis Streets, Denver. 
a 

The Sheppard Baking Co., Duran- 
go, Colo., has moved into its new 
$100,000 bakery plant. The bakery 
now employs 15 persons, but ex- 
pects to expand soon. 


The Bowman Biscuit Co. has es- 
tablished a Dallas branch at 2438 
Central Expressway, J. C. Bowman, 
president, announced. The _ branch, 
with 7,500 sq. ft. of space, will house 
offices and a warehouse. J. T. Mott 
has been appointed district sales 
manager for the Dallas branch, while 
J. C. Bowman, Jr., is branch manager 
in charge of all operating details. 


Wolf Bakery, Inc., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has been granted a charter with 
$20,000 authorized capital. J. Arthur 
Wolf is the resident agent. 

* 


Ann’s Bakery is opening its No. 3 
store in the Sherdian Village Shop- 
ping Center of Tulsa, Okla. The shop 
is owned and operated by Raymond 
Bay and Ann Bay, his wife. 

+ 


The Home Style Cookie Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C., has been incorporated 
with authorized capital stock of 
$100,000. Incorporators are Bruce 
Gebhardt, Ray W. Bradley, Jr., and 
Mildred Reid, all of Charlotte. 

* 


A business name has been filed for 
the Paci-Dina Bakery, 380 Seventh 
Ave., Buffalo, N.Y., by Frank Pacile 
and Thomas Sardina. 


A business name has been filed for 
John’s Pretzel & Potato Chip Bak- 
ery, 1136 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N.Y., 
by Jeanne Johns and Stuart E. 
Johns, Jr. 

& 


Herman’s Pastry Shop has moved 
from 1816 East. Ave. to 1795 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester, N.Y. Herman L. 
Storrer is the owner. 


Nelson’s Pie Kitchen has opened 
a new retail store at 139 Chau- 
tauqua Ave., Lakewood, N.Y. 

é 


Balduf Bakeries has opened its re- 
modeled store at 1102 Sylvania Ave., 
Toledo. 

* 


Bloom Bakery has opened its third 
store at 2104 E. Fayette St., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 

8 


A business name has been filed for 
the Helen Ann Pastry Shoppe, Am- 
herst, N.Y., by Helen A. Dietz and 
Anna A. Hamilton. 

. 


Shortly after the first of 1955 the 
Bon Ton Bakery, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
will move from the present quarters 
at 122 West Wayne St. to the Gettle 
Bldg. where it will operate at retail 
only. Bon Ton now has under con- 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILLING Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Hi. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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J ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 








complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 








Ee i 


RA ECKHART MILLING CO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Sales representation in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, STAUNTON—VIRGINIA, ATLANTA—GA. AUGUSTA, G 
JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, GENEVA—NEW YORK, HARRISBURG—PA. PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, — 
FORT WAYNE—INDIANA, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS— MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, MOBILE—A 
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Let's get to the bottom 
of the bulk flour handling problem 


This is a loading bin. It holds 1600 cwt. of and you—be absolutely certain that the bulk 
flour. It is one of several set aside by Atkin- flour you order will be the bulk flour you get. 
son for this purpose. That’s what we mean when we say IT’S 

Irs Why loading bins? Because flour arrives to BIN CHECKED*. 
BIN fill such a bin fully twelve hours before de- If your flour doesn’t get this final test, 
livery. It is during this 12-hour rest interval there’s always the chance that an off-speci- 
CHECKED that we make the final, all-important check fication article will get into your production 


Ly for quality BEFORE a single pound of flour and pile up no end of trouble. 










flows into truck or car for bulk delivery. Such Why not be sure? Switch to the mill 
a test—to be conclusive—takes four hours equipped to test before loading—and that’s 
or more. And only after such a test can we— Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. neris civ, s. oan. 











La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 





This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA | 


You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR S 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 




















struction a new plant and offices at 
4227 Bluffton Road. 
© 
Omar, Inc., has opened a retail 
unit in the new $4 million Irvington 
Plaza shopping center at 6300 East 
Washington St., Indianapolis. 
ee 
Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Podias, Sr. 
and Sigmund Podias, Jr., have opened 
the Belleville Bake Shop, 3618 West- 
ern Ave., South Bend, Ind., with 
the son as manager. 
e 


Future expansion is being planned 
for Honey Crust Bakery, Inc., Go- 
shen, Ind., according to Mrs. Haines 
McKibbin, president, with the pur- 
chase of a corner lot next to the 
present quarters of the bakery. 

fe 


A new retail bakery operation has 
been launched in Lincoln, Neb., as 
part of the new Hested Stores Co., 
self-service department store at 14th 
and “O” Streets. William Boyd, Jr., 
is the manager. 


The Malvern Bakery plant, Mal- 
vern, Ark., formerly owned by G. P. 
Harp and Jess Gilliam, has been sold 
to Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Massey. The 
new owners will operate the business 
as the Massey Pastry Shop. 

& 

S. Fred Brown has resigned as 
sales and advertising manager of H. 
H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, 
Ga., to enter the advertising busi- 
ness in Atlanta. 


The Camp Hill Bake Shop has been 
opened by William T. Reed and Er- 
win Reed at 8S. 18th St., Camp Hill, 
Pa. The brothers had formerly con- 
ducted a business in Harrisburg as 
Reed’s Cookies. 


Paoli’s French Bakery, operated by 
Joseph J., and Donald A. Paoli, has 
been opened in the Merchandise Mart 
of Wilmington, Del. 

e 

Eva’s Bakery, Maxwell, 

cently held an open house. 
e 

A business name has been filed in 
the Virginia Pastry Shoppe, 359 Ni- 
agara St., Buffalo, N.Y., by Paul 
Romano, Joseph M. Priore and Jose- 
phine Romano Priore. 

wo 

A business name has been filed for 
Galzas Bakery, 1154 Lovejoy St., 
Buffalo, N.Y., by Joseph A. and Cath- 
erine Galza. 


Iowa, re- 


The Britt (Iowa) Bakery, owned 
by Bill Dummett, held a formal open- 
ing recently. 
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Subsidiary of Ster!ing Drug inc 


1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


Proneti. an Food Enuchmine 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


sai Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEaTT?z, U.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York CiTy 
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Every Day's a Holiday 





The best sources of merchandising ideas and materials 
can be found in the baker's own back acres. For the 


consistently successful advertiser every day's a holiday. 


“Merchandising” is a word that “buy and sell’—which is certainly “merchandising” includes advertising, 
can stand a little definition. We all broad enough to cover pretty nearly sales promotion and publicity and 
use it, but we may have different everything a retail merchant does. most anything else you can think of. 
meanings in mind. And that’s only Unless, like a baker, he is a manu- And those activities, in turn, break 
natural because according to the dic- facturer as well as a retailer. down to a hundred-and-one different 
tionary, to “merchandise” means to In any case, by this definition and specific merchandising projects 











and NEVER CRITICAL 





1. It gives tolerance to mixing. 5. The crumb is whiter—you can see the 
. difference. 
2. It is easy to handle... use it dry on top 
of the flour in either sponge or dough. 6. Bread is softer—you can feel the 
3. Bread yield is larger. difference. 
4. Doughs are more pliable—they machine 7. Bread has a lip smacking flavor —you 
better. reach for more. 


WHITE BREAD 


made with 





DOUGH WHITENER 





WYER © Oe age eon mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling C to designate its 
patted eninge ddabindier enttactade devake 








J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Paul Dunn, as- 
sistant manager, sales promotion de- 
partment, Fleischmann Division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., speaking at 
recent meetings of the Milwaukee 
Retail Bakers Assn. and the Chicago 
Retail Bakers Assn., used the intrigu- 
ing title, Every Day’s a Holiday,” to 
introduce his topic on merchandising. 
The contents of his talk are contained 
in the accompanying article. 





—a few of which are listed here: 
Point of purchase display: 

Window, island and counter dis- 

plays. 

Posters, counter cards, banners, 

etc. 
Promotional stunts: 

Open house campaigns. 

Personal appearances. 

Production demonstrations. 

Special sales. 

Music, lights, miscellaneous atten- 

tion getters. 
Publicity: 
Newsworthy stories for newspa- 
pers, TV and radio. 
Advertising: 

Newspaper space. 

Radio and TV time. 

Direct mail circulars. 

Bag stuffers. 

Billboards, car cards, truck posters. 
Suggestion Selling: 

Teaser signs, lapel pins, armbands. 

Sales girl training program. 

Now it’s obvious that it wouldn’t 
be feasible for any one baker to use 
all of these suggestions. This is a 
sort of cafeteria counter from which 
each baker can choose the activities 
best suited to his particular type of 
operation, his neighborhood and his 
pocketbook. 

As a matter of fact, having this 
list of merchandising possibilities is 
really putting the cart before the 
horse, because it’s a lot more practi- 
cal to figure out what’s good for your 
business before you start moving 
down the cafeteria line than after- 
wards. We all know the trouble we 
have with cafeterias when our eyes 
get bigger than our stomachs. 

And how do we figure out a well- 
balanced merchandising diet before- 
hand? Let’s see if these suggestions 
don’t make good sense. 

1. Analyze your market. 

2. Check your competition and fel- 

low retailers. 

3.Select product to be merchan- 

dised. 

4.Set up an adequate budget. 

Analyze Your Market 

It stands to reason that a baker 
who finds out what his customers 
prefer is more likely to please than 
the baker who gives them what he 


‘prefers. This means pre-testing vari- 


ous items on a small scale and actu- 
ally asking the people about their 
preferences. 

“You'll never find out if you don’t 
ask” is good advice for retail mer- 
chants as well as for small boys start- 
ing on their first trips away from 
home. 


Check Competition and Fellow 
Retailers 


One of the best ways to find out 
what will or will not sell is to check 
with and on your fellow retailers. 
This does not mean concentrating 














THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
ees KANSAS 











HOME OF 
TODAY’S BEST 
BAKING WHEAT 
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With flour prices high these days, 
it pays doubly well to obtain the 
shop cost savings of top-quality 
RODNEY flours. The excellent 
yields, smooth and uniform perform- 
ance, good baking response of 
RODNEY brands... all add up to 
important daily economies in any 
baking plant. You can rely all the 
time on the top quality of the famous 
RODNEY flours which have such a 
long-established record of good 
performance. 
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exclusively on your retail bakery 
competitors. It means studying the 
merchandising activities of all your 
fellow retailers, especially the big 
downtown department stores. 

This observation will pay off in a 
number of ways, besides giving you 
an idea of what the public in your 
community will go for. You can get 
a whole file full of ideas on how to 
display the products you decide to 
merchandise by watching what goes 
on in department store windows, 
alone. 

And don’t forget that the depart- 
ment store can use your merchandise 
as Well as vice versa. The alert baker 
who gets his wedding cake in a bridal 
display window (in his town’s largest 
department store) can congratulate 
himself on some high-powered pub- 
licity that will really pay off. 


Select Product to be Merchandised 


Selecting the product to be mer- 
chandised will naturally follow as the 
result of the research on your custo- 
mers and fellow retailers. Then, hav- 
ing reached a decision on your chosen 
products, you will be in a better po- 
sition to pick the various merchan- 
dising methods you may wish to em- 
ploy. But before you even start talk- 
ing to your newspaper’s advertising 
department, or to your local printer, 
you will want to... 


Set Up an Adequate Budget 


Although there are no hard-and- 
fast rules as to the amount or per- 
centage of money a retailer should 
spend for merchandising, it just 
doesn’t make good sense to pick a 
figure out of the air. Or, worse yet, 
start out with no budget at all and 
then call the whole thing off because 
it costs too much. 

One way to arrive at some sort of 
logical budget is to try to visualize 
an outline of the proposed campaign, 
as far as possible, and get a rough 
estimate of its cost. Another method 
is to set aside a certain percentage 
of gross sales—starting with a very 
conservative percentage —and then 
gradually increasing it as results war- 
rant. 

Your Merchandising “Campaign” 

I have been consistently referring 
to merchandising “campaigns,” not 
one-shot ads for one-day special 
events. I emphasize the word “cam- 
paign” because to me it means a 
planned and coordinated program 
that starts where the products are 
produced and gradually develops into 
the advertisements or commercials 
that are printed in the local news- 
papers and broadcast from the local 
radio or TV stations. 

A very successful department store 
merchandiser I know always started 
his discussions on the budget subject 
with the question: “Who pays for 
advertising?” 

That’s a good question. Because 
the way he had it figured the guy 
who pays for the advertising that’s 
done in any particular line, in any 
particular community, is the guy who 
doesn’t do any. 

He explained it this way: 

Discounting the creation of a “new 
market for goods,” and considering 
advertising in the sense of two or 
more merchants competing for the 
same trade ...the one who advertised 
should, all things being equal, take 
trade away from the merchant not 
advertising. That is, his advertising 
bills may very well be paid for by 
the non-advertiser. In other words, 
my loss is your gain, so to speak. A 
lot can be said for this “theory” one 
way or the other. I imagine that 
those of you who advertise consist- 
ently don’t see it quite that way. 

Getting back to our merchandising 





“campaign,” it should be noted that 
although the actual advertising, via 
newspaper, radio or whatever, is usu- 
ally uppermost in the mind of the 
baker, it comes last in this list of 
steps to be taken: 

1.The “right” product. 

2.The “right” price. 

3. The “right” packaging. 

4.The “right” sales training prep- 


aration. 
5.The “right” window and store 
displays. 
6. The “right” advertising theme and 
media. 
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Your experience will guide you on 
the “right” product and price. 

I would hesitate to recommend one 
package over another ... or for that 
matter be able to justify why one 
costs twice as much perhaps as an- 
other. I believe that in packaging, as 
in many other things, it’s all a mat- 
ter of “taste.” 

I think you'll agree that it’s very 
seldom that two people can agree on 
what makes an effective package. 
But I think we can all agree that the 
main things to keep in mind are sim- 
plicity and, when possible, transpar- 
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ency. Let your baked products be 
seen. 

Retail salesmanship, in almost 
every line, can stand a lot of im- 
provement. 

Just the other day I read an article 
by a noted economist, Roger Babson, 
in which he estimated that if every 
U.S. retail sales person would attend 
a course in sales fundamentals—once 
a week for one hour a week—the 
nation’s inventory backlog would be 
wiped out and all our unemployed 
put back to work within the year. 

Of course, the type of training we 
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NEBRASKA 
WHEAT QUALITY 


Nebraska got to the heart of the wheat quality problem and has 
maintained for several years the current record of 98% approved 
varieties* grown in the state. This fact is emphasized time and time 
again in grain and flour circles. Milling and baking trade papers, 
market news sheets and other publications repeatedly report the 
amazing record of Nebraska Quality Wheat. Even more important, 
is the fact that Nebraska producers are quality-minded. They value 
wheat quality and are doing something about it. 





Here's what NEBRASKA QUALITY means 


to you. Uniformity of baking performance. 


of Nebraska’s 1954 wheat 
crop of 62 million bushels is 


Adequate mixing time which makes for 
excellent blends. Proper tolerance. Higher 
absorption. NEBRASKA QUALITY gives you 
what you expect--GOOD BREAD ALWAYS. 


of varieties that are ap- 
proved by the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Associa- 






tion and rate “excellent” to 
FOR THE FACTS BEHIND NEBRASKA QUALITY WRITE— “good” in milling and bak- 


ing characteristics. 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 


An Association of Commercial and Agricultural 


Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 
THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 
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Paul Dunn 


are considering here is the “special” 
preparation a bakery sales girl needs 
in order to play her very important 
part in a special merchandising cam- 
paign. For example, suppose you are 
going to feature an “election day 
cake.” After you make it, price it 
and package it “right,” and give your 
sales girls the following information: 

1.The background story on elec- 
tion day cakes. 

2. The ingredients that go into elec- 
tion day cakes. 

3.The reasons for buying election 
day cakes. 

4.The price (It’s truly amazing 
how often a sales girl won’t know the 
right price). 

In other words, your sales girls 
should be able to tell their customers 
about the product’s quality and about 
its various uses—which in the case 
of the election day cake would be its 
service with coffee at an election 
night TV party. 

The point to remember is that even 
though your sales girls are less high 
priced than radio or TV announcers, 
they can be even more effective when 
it comes to actually “selling” your 
products ... if they know what to 
say and how to say it. 


Stir Up Curiosity 

It should also be remembered that 
a few simple and inexpensive adver- 
tising gadgets—like arm bands, or 
buttons, or small “teaser” signs— 
can greatly increase a sales girl’s 
selling power by helping to excite the 
customer’s curiosity and by practi- 
cally forcing the sales girl to satisfy 
that curiosity. 

Concerning ‘“‘the right window and 
store displays” the window display 
is of first importance. This is because 
the counters and islands always take 
their cue from the window—which, 
in turn, gets its basic theme from the 
special product and/or the occasion 
being merchandised. 

As previously suggested, a little re- 
search on what your fellow retailers 
are doing in the window display line 
—particularly the department stores 
—will result in more good display 
ideas than you can shake a stick at. 

Many window displays are devised 
so anyone can do them. You don’t 
have to spend good money with pro- 
fessional decorators to get the job 
done right. For example, many win- 
dows could very easily be done by the 
youngsters in the family . . . gather- 
ing leaves, buying pumpkins and 
squash and all the other props would 
be duck soup to an ambitious teen- 
ager. 

And get the full advantage from 
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your displays. If possible keep a small 
spotlight on the display so that it 
works for you both day and night. 

The would-be advertiser has a 
cafeteria counter choice of advertis- 
ing media: newspaper ads, radio, TV, 
direct mail, flyers, stuffers, posters, 
ete. But here again it is wise to 
decide on what you want said in 
your advertising before trving to pick 
and choose from all the tempting 
media on display in the advertising 
cafeteria. 

This makes good sense because 
when you think out the various ad- 
vantages your products offer it is 
often evident that it would be more 
effective to tell that particular story 


on the radio than in a newspaper— 
or, vice versa. 

For example, suppose a baker de- 
cides to push Hot Cross buns all 
through Lent — starting with Ash 
Wednesday. Thinking it out in ad- 
vance he may decide that a short, 
catchy, radio jingle that can call at- 
tention to his Hot Cross buns several 
times a day will be more effective 
and less expensive than ads. 

However, no matter what type ad- 
vertising is finally selected, the first 
requirement is to choose one that 
will make an impression on the pro- 
spective customers. If you're going 
to advertise at all you might as well 
try to make a real impression. The 
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retailer who thinks he can attract 
the public’s attention with only one 
short shot just doesn’t know people. 

A baker friend of mine decided to 
run a newspaper ad calling attention 
to his Father’s Day cakes. The one 
ad covers all he did to help sell the 
cakes. What he failed to do would 
fill a couple of paragraphs. In the 
first place he didn’t give his sales 
girls the special pep talk and training 
they should have had in advance. In 
the second place, he failed to build 
a Father’s Day cake display in his 
windows and counters. And his ad 
was a one-shot proposition the Fri- 
day before Father’s Day. 

By late Saturday night the final re- 





But you, Mr. Baker, have brought a great change! 
You’ve freed the housewife from batter and range. 


She did every chore; the baking and all— 
Kept busily working from morning till night 
To cook and to keep her home shining bright. 


The colorful goods that she buys in your shop 
Would make any grandmother’s tired eyes pop. 


The things you’ve made when your work is done 


Will help every family to have more fun— 
The flavorsome goodies in endless array 


Which say, best of all, “Happy Holiday!” 


FLEISCHMANN 
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turns were in and they weren’t good. 
The one ad had cost him hard- 
earned dollars and he had sold exact- 
ly one more Father’s Day cake than 
the year before, when he didn’t ad- 
vertise at all. 

So how did he figure? 

He figured it cost him $52 to sell 
one Father’s Day cake. Therefore, 
“Newspaper advertising’s a lot of 
nonsense.” e 

Was this a reasonable conclusion? 
Does that mean he would be justified 
in not doing any Father’s Day ad- 
vertising next year? 

I don’t think so. I realize, of course, 
that even the best-planned advertis- 
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ing campaigns will lay an occasional 
egg. And nobody can guarantee that 
our baker friend will sell more cakes 
next year even if he takes all the 
steps we have suggested. But, on the 
other hand, he certainly shouldn’t 
condemn advertising on the basis of 
the one-step job he did the last time 
out. 

Finally, there is the fact that we 
have records to show that a good 
many bakers who went to the trouble 
of planning and carrying out a real 
Father’s Day “campaign” did reap a 
profitable payoff in extra sales. So 
once again let’s ask the question, 
“WHO PAYS FOR ADVERTISING?” 


And this time let’s face the fact 
that the bill is paid by the one-shot 
hit-or-miss advertiser as well as by 
the previously described retailer who 
doesn’t advertise at all. 

So far we have been considering 
campaigns devoted to special occa- 
sions or events. But when you get 
down to calling a spade a shovel it’s 
highly questionable if even a well- 
planned “campaign” can be complete- 
ly successful if it isn’t built on a 
foundation of consistent general ad- 
vertising and merchandising. 

What I’m suggesting is that the 
most successful advertising is year- 
round advertising . . . the kind that 
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uses special events or occasions to 
step-up and spark the basic appeal 
of the quality and variety which the 
baker should always emphasize. 
This doesn’t necessarily mean daily 
ads, or a daily radio program, or any- 
thing like that. It does mean keep- 
ing the baker’s name and claims be- 
fore the public on some sort of a con- 
sistent basis. So that when his special 
event ads do appear they will be read 
by prospects who already believe in 
him and in the quality of his products. 


In other words, for the consist- 
ently successful advertiser every 
day is a holiday. 


It’s easy to secure a list of the 
“days.” “weeks” and “months” that 
are celebrated or promoted through- 
out the year and when you add in 
the regular holidays and local cele- 
brations you have a mighty full pro- 
motion calendar, 

There are many things that can be 
done on some of these special occa- 
sions at little or no cost. 

For example, you can publicize 
your special Cakes, any unusual 
baked specialties, your new products, 
new employees, anniversaries, open 
house parties, etc. Also be sure 
to get a mention in the papers 
every time you’re called upon to do- 
nate a decorated cake for some 
worthy community event. The basic 
ingredient of course for good local 
publicity, is “get to know the editor.” 
And one way to begin would be to 
send a delicious baked product along 
with a note inviting the women’s 
page or food editor for a guided tour 
of your bakery. 

There’s an advertising adage that 
claims that one inch of free public- 
ity is worth more than three inches 
of paid advertising. 

Your very best source of merchan- 
dising ideas and materials can be 
found, like diamonds, “right in your 
own back acres.” 

I refer to the merchandising ideas 
and materials furnished by the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
the many allied firms of the baking 
industry and by the alert and helpful 
bakery trade press. 

Month after month these sources 
produce and/or report on merchan- 
dising ideas or tools that were de- 
veloped specifically to help you. And 
don’t forget that trade magazine ad- 
vertisements can often be as helpful 
as their editorial content. 
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DO YOU KNOW . 





Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 38 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 
passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When marshmallow becomes 2. Super heated steam is not suit- 
too firm to spread easily, it should able for bread baking. 
be thinned down with water. 3. As powdered cinnamon used in 


making raisin bread darkens the 
crumb, the use of oil of cinnamon is 
recommended to eliminate the dis- 
coloring. 

4. The cubic inch pan displace- 
ment per ounce of dough for white 
bread should be 5.85 cu. in. for the 
best results. 

5. A newly milled flour requires 
more mixing time than flour made 
from the same wheat six or eight 
months after harvesting. 

6. To obtain the best flavor in 
cakes, sour cream butter should be 
used rather than sweet cream butter. 

7. Small round white spots on the 
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top crust of pound cakes are due 
to using a sugar with too fine a 
granulation. 

8. Moldy bread can be eliminated 
by the use of vinegar in the doughs. 


9. Various brands of prepared 
doughnut flours require different 
mixing times. 

10. Rope spores are killed at a 
baking temperature of 450° F. There- 
fore they will not be found in bread 
right after baking. 

11. High sugar content cake bat- 
ters that are refrigerated over 24 
hors require no adjustments before 
being deposited into the pans and 
baked. 

12. Quite often about 10% sugar 
is added to frozen yolks, before freez- 
ing, in order to lower their cost. 


13. Baking powder is sometimes 
used in pie dough in order to make 
the crust slightly more tender and 
flaky. 

14. To eliminate, to a great ex- 
tent, the discoloration of sliced ba- 
nanas they should be covered at once 
with custard cream or a glaze after 
the bananas are peeled and sliced 
when making banana pies. 


15. Using melted shortening in 
bread doughs instead of shortening 
stored at 70 to 80° F. will give a 
better distribution of the fat in the 
doughs. 

16. When making invert syrup, 
cane or beet sugar (sucrose) is 
changed into levulose and dextrose. 
The sweetening value of sucrose is 
figured as 100% sweet. Levulose is 
figured as 75% and dextrose 172% 
sweet. 

17. The temperature of sponges 
used in so-called hot sponges for 
making bread is usually somewhere 
from 85 to 90° F. 

18. A simple method used for re- 
moving the skins from fresh peaches 
is to submerge them in hot water 
for a short time. 

19. Depreciation on peel ovens is 
generally figured at 714% and for 
traveling ovens at 5% or a normal 
life of 20 years. 


20. When the custard filling for 
custard pies is stirred too much the 
baked pies will contain a lot of air 
holes and the filling seems to be 
very thin and watery. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Set Conference Dates 


RICHMOND, VA.—The 1955 fall 
conference and annual meeting of the 
Virginia Bakers Council will be Sept. 
11-13 at Natural Bridge, Va. Harold 
K. Wilder, executive secretary of the 
association, said Sunday afternoon, 
there will be the regular hospitality 
hour and annual smorgasbord dinner, 
to be followed by an evening of en- 
tertainment to be provided by Po- 
tomac States Division No. 3 of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 
Monday will be occupied by the regu- 
lar conference program, with the an- 
nual Dutch Treat dinner and dance 
on Monday evening. On Tuesday the 
annual meeting of the members of the 
Virginia Bakers Council will be held. 





——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA NOMINATIONS 

WILKES-BARRE, PA. — Chester 
Kempinski of Wilkes-Barre and Stan- 
ley Olszewski of Nanticoke have been 
nominated for election as president of 
the Northeastern Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn. which will be held here Dec. 
14. Arnold Schavi of Scranton has 
been appointed chairman of the 
Christmas party to be held at the 
December meeting. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 36 











1. False. It should be placed in a 
kettle and heated in a warm water 
bath. It should be stirred until it 
softens enough to spread readily 
When cool, it will set up again. 

2. True. Low pressure steam 
should be used for baking purposes. 
Steam is used in the oven for its 
moisture content. It prevents the 
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crust from setting too rapidly, there- 
by producing maximum expansion of 
the loaves in the oven. Super heated 
steam is dry and is useless as a 
source of humidity. It would have a 
very injurious effect on the loaves. 

3. True. However, this oil is quite 
potent and care must be taken when 
using it so as not to get too much 
in the dough. For safety, it is a good 
idea to dilute it with some glycerine. 

4. True. Pickering and Norton, 
after much study, found that for a 
1 lb. open top loaf the best results 
were obtained by using 5.85 cu. in. 
per ounce of dough. 

5. False. It would require less 
mixing time than flour made from 


the same wheat later in the season. 

6. True. Sour cream butter has 
a more pronounced butter flavor than 
sweet cream butter. In making ic- 
ings containing a large percentage 
of butter, usually sweet cream butter 
is recommended as otherwise the 
flavor may be too pronounced. Sugar 
seems to intensify the flavor. 

7. False. They may be due te (1) 
the use of too coarse a sugar; (2) 
too much steam in the oven; (3) not 
dissolving excess sugar; (4) the use 
of the wrong type of milk solids; 
(5) lack of salt in the formula. 

8. False. The use of vinegar in 
the dough will not eliminate mold. 
To decrease the tendency for bread 
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to mold: (1) it should be made in a 
clean shop; (2) it should be proper- 
ly cooled before it is wrapped; (3) 
no stale or returned bread should 
be brought back into the bakery; 
(4) a mold inhibitor should be used 
in the dough. 

9. True. This is undoubtedly due 
to variations in the richness of the 
formula used. A rich formula usual- 
ly is mixed longer than a lean for- 
mula in order to decrease the ab- 
sorption of fat by the doughnuts dur- 
ing frying. A lean formula mixed as 
long as a rich one would be very 
apt to produce tougher doughnuts 
and also doughnuts having an irregu- 
lar shape. 

10. False. They may be found in 
bread right after baking as the cen- 
ter of the loaves does not reach this 
high temperature. It has been found 
that the temperature in the center 
of the loaves is about 210 to 211° F. 

11. False. For best results, 8 oz. 
of batter, % oz. baking powder and 
3 to 4 oz. of powdered sugar should 
be mixed together and added to each 
12% Ib. of refrigerated batter that 
has been allowed to come up to room 
temperature (about 75° F.). 

12. False. Usually 10% sugar is 
added when yolks are frozen in order 
to prevent any possible formation 
of lumpy particles. The yolks will also 
thaw out somewhat faster and are 
somewhat less gummy. Sugar per 
pound is of course lower in price 
than yolks and is taken into consid- 
eration when the selling price of 
frozen yolks containing it is estab- 
lished. 

13. True. It is not generally rec- 
ommended for bottom crusts as soak- 
age will be increased. 

14. True. The faster this is ac- 
complished, the longer the retaining 
of the natural color. It has also 
been suggested that the bananas be 
sliced by a knife made of wood in- 
stead of a silver or steel knife. 

15. False. Experiments using col- 
ored shortenings produced no notice- 
able difference in the finished doughs. 

16. False. Levlulose is figured as 
about 172% sweet and dextrose about 
15%. 

17. True. The dough is generally 
88 to 90° F. when it comes from 
the mixer. Sometimes hot sponges 
are used and the doughs made to 
come out of the mixer at about 80 
to 82° F. 

18. True. By submerging them in 
boiling water for about a half min- 
ute the skins may easily be re- 
moved. The peaches shoulld be ripe 
in order to obtain the best flavor. 

19. False. Depreciation on peel 
ovens is generally figured at 5% and 
on ‘traveling ovens at 744%. 

20. False. Stirring the filling too 
much will produce a foamy like top 
crust. The air holes and broken down 
filling is due to the pies being over 
baked. 
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Williams Baking Co. 
Continues Cake Unit 


SCRANTON, PA. — Williams Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., will continue operating 
its cake department on a week-to- 
week basis because of the “encourag- 
ing co-operation of employees since 
a 60-day shutdown notice was posted 
Sept. 1, president Gerard R. Williams 
said. ‘“‘We’re getting fine co-operation 
from our employees and are en- 
couraged enough to continue to oper- 
ate on a week-to-week basis although 
the 60-day notice still stands,” Mr. 
Williams said. 
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No. 3634—Dehydrat- 
ed Eggs 


A copy of the proceedings of a 
symposium in the form of a 98-page 


booklet, titled “Stability of Dehy- 
drated Eggs,” is available without 
charge. The symposium was _ spon- 


sored by the Quartermaster Food & 
Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces. Included are sections on pH 
determination and cont: ' experi- 
mental comparisons, coinparative 
stability of acidified and glucose-free 
eggs, consumer preference methods 
for evaluating dried eggs during 
storage, salmonella research and 
many other topics. Copies are avail- 
able by writing the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 


No. 3635—Roll 
Machine Brochure 


A four-page brochure describing 
and illustrating the AMF - Union 
model “K” continuous-feed automatic 
roll machines has been issued by 
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American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany’s bakery division. The AMF- 
Union machine has a speed up to 
25 pieces per minute, with a scaling 
range of 1 oz. to 442 oz., depending 
upon condition of the dough. Using a 
new dividing and rounding method 
with continuous dough feed, the ma- 
chine is said to produce a uniform 
flow of accurately-divided and round- 
ed dough pieces. It is synchronized to 
discharge directly into the cups of the 
AMF-Union Pan-O-Mat trays. It can 
also be used for manual panning. 
Copies of this brochure and _ infor- 
mation on other AMF bakery equip- 
ment can be obtained by checking 
No. 3635 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 3636—Loading 
Dock Shelter 


X-Tra-Span is the trade name of 
a new loading dock shelter, just in- 
troduced by Atlas Industries. This 
model was designed for use on extra- 
deep loading docks, or it can be used 
to conect adjoining plants. The shelter 
rolls on special wheels and when not 
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in use, folds compactly back around 
the shipping room door. The model 
is completely portable and can be 
moved from door to door. X-Tra- 
Spans can also be custom-built to 
any length. To secure more complete 
details check No. 3636 on the cou- 
pon and mail it. 


No. 3637—Shortening 


A new shortening for heavy-duty 
frying is now being marketed by 
Armour & Co. under the brand name 
Fry-Zall. An all-hydrogenated blend 
of meat and vegetable fats, this prod- 
uct was developed after extensive 
laboratory experimenting to fill the 
need for a frying fat to withstand 
the high temperatures of commercial 
frying. Neutral in flavor, and with a 
smooth plasticity for ease of handling 
over a wide range of temperature, 
the product is said to have a smoke 
point of 460° F. It contains a gov- 
ernment-approved antioxidant. The 
new shortening is packed in 50 Ib. 
tins and fiber boxes, 110 Ib. tins 
and 400 lb. drums. Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 3637 
on the coupon and mailing it. 


No. 3639—Filling 
Machine 


Pack-Rite Machines has announced 
new developments in its model A-TS- 
VS Holm automatic weighing and 
filling machine for cookies, crackers, 
and similar products. This machine 
automatically continues to deliver ac- 
curately weighed quantities of ma- 
terials to the discharge spout and to 
the waiting containers as long as the 
top hopper is kept filled. No manipu- 
lation is required by the operator at 
the completion of each weighing. It 
is for bench or table mounting hav- 
ing a steel base and angle iron frame 
to which is attached the top or sup- 








ply hopper. This hopper is made of 
aluminum, all other parts coming in 
contact with the material being han- 
dled are made of stainless steel. The 
usual weighing ratio is 1 to 3; that 
is 1 to 3 oz., 3 to 9 oz.; etc. Other ra- 
tios may be had depending on the ma- 
aterial. This model has a weighing 
speed of 18 to 20 accurate weighings 
available for handling a wide variety 
per minute. Other models are also 
of free, semi-free and non-free flowing 
materials. Model A-TS-VS is 38 in. 
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high, 22 in. wide and 48 in. long. Net 
weight is approximately 200 pounds. 
The hopper has a capacity of 20 to 100 
lb., depending on the material. For 
more complete details check No. 3639 
on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 3633—Packaging 


To further promote bakery gift 
packaging, the Pie-Pak Company, 
Inc., has produced a special designs 
on Pie-Pak bands to befit the season, 
available with or without the name 
of bakery. The company’s containers 
range in sizes from 5 in. to 10 in. 
diameter for both hard and soft 
top bakery products using paper or 
aluminum plates. They comprise two 
parts: a circular band made of pure 
virgin wood pulp specially treated 
for sanitary purposes, on which the 
bakery name or holiday greeting may 
be printed; and, a transparent, and 
sanitary cellophane top that fits 
snugly over the contents, providing 
full visability for extra sales appeal. 
Being round, these containers. are 
readily adaptable for filling with 
cookies, petit fours, crackers, cakes, 
pastries, etc. To secure more com- 
plete information check No. 3638 on 
ithe coupon and clip, and mail it. 


No. 3644—Refriger- 
ator 


Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc., has 
announced advances in its 50 cu. ft. 
reach-in bakery refrigerator, which 
has one door of the freezer fitted 
with bakery pan slides and the other 
as a regular bakery freezer. Twenty- 
eight bakery pan slides are provided 
for each door opening. Pan slides, 
measuring 17%4 in. by 255 in., are of 
heavy-formed steel, welded and zinc 





plated after fabrication. There are 
2 in. vertical spacings between pans, 
which slide out for cleaning. Each 
door is equipped with automatic 
lighting with concealed wiring, Un- 
derwriter Laboratories approved. The 
baked goods unit with standard % 
h.p. compressor, operates at 0°. When 
equipped with % h.p. compressor, 
it maintains sub-zero temperatures. 
Other features are its porcelain-on- 
steel construction, “Oilite bearing” 
hinges, self-lubricating and aluminum 
inner shell lining. For more complete 
details check No. 3644 on the cou- 
pon and mail it. 


No. 3640—Whipping 
Agent 


A whipping agent, which is said to 
perform like egg whites has been de- 
veloped by the Western Condensing 
Co. Known commercially as Peebles’ 
Dairy-Whip, the product is made 
from sweet dried whey and is avail- 
able in powdered form. When used 
as the whipping ingredient in marsh- 
mallow toppings, cremes and similar 
confections, the product consistently 
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gives a smooth, creamy body, the 
company reports. It is claimed that 
weeping is reduced and shelf life ex- 
tended. The product’s whipping prop- 
erties stem from high concentrations 
of lactalbumin protein, plus milk 
salts which promote greater stability. 
The product replaces from one-fourth 
to one-half of the more expensive 
gelatin in marshmallow toppings and 
fillings, boiled icings, meringues, con- 
fections and cast marshmallows — 
from 10-15% of the egg white solids 
in regular angel food cake formulas. 
For more complete details check No. 
3640 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3641—Delivery 
Body 


The Herman Body Co. has rede- 
signed its line of Routemaster for- 
ward control bodies, which can be 
mounted on all standard forward con- 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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CODING AND MARKING 

“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 

milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 

pers, cellophane and : etc., our ialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 

KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 

3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 























trol truck chassis. The line provides 
either aluminum or steel construc- 
tion. Strategic use is made of 
metal at points of greatest stress. 

Both the steel and the aluminum 
models are claimed to represent the 
lightest weight metal body possible 
that is still consistent with maximum 
service and long life. 

The Routemaster bodies fea- 
ture “showcase” visibility with 
curved, full-view wrap-around wind- 
shield. Standard body sizes include 8, 
10 and 12 ft. interior lead space 
length. The width inside is 78 in. and 
the height is 70 in. All are equipped 
with sliding side doors, built-in tubu- 
lar multi-port defroster and full body 
width utility shelf over the wind- 
shield. The 8 ft. body has approxi- 
mately 300 cu. ft. capacity and 
mounts on a % ton chassis. The 10 ft. 
body has a capacity of approximately 
375 cu. ft. and is designed to mount 
either on a %, 1 or 1% ton chassis. 
The capacity of the 12 ft. body is 
approximately 450 cu. ft. and it can 
bem spouted on a 1, 1% or 2 ton 
chassis. For more complete informa- 
tion check No. 3641 on the coupon 
and mail it. 


No. 3645—Pneumatie 
Stapler 


A new design for its model P A 
(portable, air) pneumatic stapler has 
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been announced by the Container 
Stapling Corp. The machine was in- 
vented by Werner Schafroth, presi- 
dent of the company, and is patented. 
Detailed specifications and descrip- 
tions of this machine are available 
by checking No. 3645 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3646—Cake Pan 


A heart shaped wedding cake pan 
for the bakery trade has been intro- 
duced by Harry Feldman. Known as 
the “sweetheart” pan, it comes in 


six different sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 
and 18 in. by three inches deep. It 
is made of heavy tin, double seamed 
and is of hand made construction. In 
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addition to wedding cakes it is also 
suitable for birthday, Valentine or 
Mother’s Day cakes. Special litera- 
ture is available on this, and other 
pans. Special sizes can also be made 
to order. For more complete informa- 
tion check No. 3646 on the coupon 
and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3642—Merechan- 
dising Book 


The bakery research department, 
Procter & Gamble Co., has available 
a merchandising book which includes 
formulas and merchandising sugges- 
tions for Christmas. Included are 
formulas for egg nog pie, Christmas 


Goost your Pie Sates... win PIE-PAK 














the low-cost, sanitary, self-sealing container that 
advertises your pies on each container .. . goods 
delivered with “oven-fresh” flavor... have full vis- 


ibility with overall cellophane top 
-++Frigidly made to withstand rough 
. handling. 


Let us show you with our 
special introductory of- 
fer as described in our 
illustrated brochure 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, Inc. 





1300 HUDSON STREET 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 





Bread and Rolls 


818 Wayzata Blvd. 





BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Write for Information 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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Quaker 


More Reason than Rhyme! 


Bakers Flour 


“Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 


Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 


’Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 
And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny:+ 





Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
= 580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











cookies, Danish butter cookies, Eng- 
lish Christmas cookies, egg nog cake, 
egg nog icing, Christmas breakfast 
rolls and Christmas stollen. To se- 
cure the book check No. 3642 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 3643—Humidity 
Cabinet 


A humidity cabinet for laboratory 
testing and research has been an- 
nounced by the Crest Manufacturing 
Co. The cabinet is a self-contained 
unit, with accurate humidity and tem- 
perature control in ranges to 95% 
R. H. and temperatures to 120° F., 
the company claims. Stainless steel 
construction, Fiberglas insulation, 
sealed double glass doors and simple, 
power elements provide a wide vari- 
ety of product testing, proofing and 
fermentation applications. Other fea- 
tures include precision Fenwal con- 
trol, integral humidity and tempera- 
ture gauges and fully adjustable 
shelves, A descriptive bulletin on the 
cabinet is available by checking No. 
3643 on the coupon and dropping it 
in the mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 3621—-Cargo space heater, Rue 
R. Elston Co., Inc. 

No. 3622 — Personnel selection 
method, Monitored Personnel Meas- 
urement. 

No. 3623 — Code marker, Superior 
Marking Equipment Co. 

No. 3624 — Tape for self-opening 
boxes, Chicago Printed String Co. 

No. 3626—Industrial liquid cleaner, 
Whistleclean Corp. 

No. 3627—Packaging design, Cara- 
van Products Company, Inc. 

No. 3628—Flour bin control, Fiel- 
den Instrument Div., Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. 

No. 83629—Decal color for vehicles, 
Meyercord Co. 

No. 3630—Roll slicer, Alto Corp. 

No. 36381 — Puffball attachment, 
Gem Doughnut Machine Co. 

No. 3632 — Waxed paper coating, 
Fabricon Products, Inc. 
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KANSAS PILOT 
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ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
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SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
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BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 


Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 











CORN SPECIALTIES 








“SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 


(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, 
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NEW ENGLAND MEETING — New officers of the New England Bakers 
Assn. are shown above, together with some of the speakers featured during 
the recent NEBA convention. Left to right, seated, are Harold K. Wilder, 
executive secretary, Virginia Bakers Council, Inc., Richmond; George F. Stoe- 
ber, Ed Delorge Baking Co., Biddeford, Maryland; Robert E. Sullivan, NEBA 
executive secretary, Boston; (standing) Raymond W. Payette, Girard Baking 
Co., Burlington, Vt., retiring NEBA president; William F. Goodale, Jr., Ber- 
wick Cake Co., Roxbury, Mass., newly elected president, and Frank J. Mack, 
Mack Baking Co., Bangor, Maine, vice president. 





Spaulding Bakeries 
Cites 59-Year Progress 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—Renna Z. 
Spaulding, founder of Spaulding Bak- 
eries, Binghamton, N.Y., which is 
approaching its 59th anniversary Feb. 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & — Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT | FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








11, attributes his business success to 
“3% ideas and 95% sweat and hard 
work.” 

It was in early February, 1896, 
that Mrs. Spaulding baked six loaves 
of bread and paid a grocery bill. Her 
talent for baking gave the young cou- 
ple the needed stimulus. They began 
to work together in earnest. Mr. 
Spaulding bought a delivery wagon 
and the couple embarked on a rou- 
tine which saw them working a 16- 
hour day. Today company trucks 
cover 25,000 miles daily, and some 
900 employees in eight plants produce 
thousands of loaves. 

A system of depots has extended 
the firm’s sales territory widely. 
Spaulding found that by establishing 
depots in the Albany area it could 
service routes in a 250-mile territory, 
inclusive of in-between areas, and 
counting, of course, its Pennsylvania 
outlets. 

Spaulding covers extensive terri- 








J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


MILLS AT pe pion ° 


tory in southern New York and Penn- 
synvania, with plants and depots in 
Elmira, Middletown, Oneonta, N.Y.; 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Hazelton 
and Norristown, Pa. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Omar Sends Omar 
Special Birthday Cake 


OMAHA—Five bakeries of Omar, 
Inc., have a namesake in a little one- 
year-old Moslem boy. 

The lad is Omar Bakri Hijab, the 
only boy among the quadruplets born 
a year ago to Mr. and Mrs. Wasfi 
Hijab, Moslem students from Jordan 
enrolled at the University of Florida. 

In celebration of Omar Bakri’s 
birthday Nov. 18, Omar, Inc. sent the 
Hijab family a specially decorated 
birthday cake by air mail express. 
With the cake went the personal 
greetings of W. J. Coad, Jr., president 
of the company. 


Canadian Bakery Firm 
Hit by Labor Troubles 


TORONTO — Canadian Bakeries, 
Ltd., a firm controlled by the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and operating 
plants in British Columbia, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan reports a net 
profit of $33,908 for the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1954. This represents a slide 
of more than 80% from the previous 
year’s figure of $185,218. 

The dip in profit is attributed to 
the difficult business conditions in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan and to 
labor troubles in Vancouver. Negoti- 
ations with. production employees at 
Vancouver failed to result in agree- 
ment and the plant was shut down 
from July 8 to Oct. 11, 1954. 
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‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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Freihofer’s Horses 
Still Familiar Sight 


ALBANY, N.Y. — Bakeries on 
wheels, such as have been started 
recently in several communities, may 
come and go, but the Charles Frei- 
hofer Baking Company’s horse-and- 
wagon home deliveries in Albany, 
Troy and Schenectady, N.Y., go on 
forever, it seems. The company main- 
tains plants in these cities, and dis- 
tributes to smaller communities in 
the surrounding territory by motor- 
truck, as well as grocery stores in 
these areas. 


THE AMERICAN BAKER 


House-to-house service in the cities, 
however, is maintained by the horse- 
and-wagon method. Company execu- 
tives aver that no motor-truck re- 
placements can equal the older meth- 
ods for economy, where frequent 
stops, several to a block, are neces- 
sary, in congested city areas. The 
concentration of house-to-house oper- 
ation in the populous eastern states 
highlights the first requirement for 
successful operation under this sys- 
tem—population concentrated within 
relatively small areas. New York 
State had about 100 bakeries operat- 
ing house-to-house, while Pennsyl- 
vania led the nation with twice that 
many, at last count. At its best today, 
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this operation is a far cry from the 
old peddler’s cart and the old bakery 
wagon. Spick and span wagons and 
well-groomed horses, neatly  uni- 
formed and well-trained personnel, 
are the rule. 

“Freddy Freihofer,” the genial 
bunny of radio and TV, is still ex- 
pounding the merits of Freihofer 
company products. He is also featured 
in the weekly newspaper ads. A new 
TV contract has been negotiated re- 
cently by the company. 


Fermco Chemicals, Inc., 
Begins Production 


CHICAGO — Glucose oxidase-cata- 
lase and gluconic acid will be the 
first products of the newly formed 
company, Fermco Chemicals, Inc. 
This enzyme system is used in the 
manufacture of stable dehydrated 
eggs (egg solids) for cake mixes as 
well as in other products where oxy- 
gen or glucose presents a stability 
problem. 

Dr. Don Scott, vice _ president, 
stated that Fermco will be in partial 
production by early December and 
full production by Jan. 1. Dr. Scott 
has worked extensively with this en- 
zyme system for the past three years 
in his capacity as technical director 
for B. L. Sarett and Vita-zyme Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Chicago. 

Other principals in this newly 
formed company are Morris Ovson, 
founder and past president of the 
Ovson egg division of National Dairy 
Products Corp.; Leo D. and Eugene 
P. Ovson, formerly of National Dairy 
Products Corp. and present princi- 
pals of the Leo & Gene Ovson Co., 
Chicago; Wilfred S. Cowan, formerly 
chief engineer of the Emulsol Corp.; 
and Alexander V. and Leon Cham, 
of Midwest Produce Co., Winnipeg. 

The company plans to provide a 
complete line of enzymes. 

The plant and offices are located 
at 4941 S. Racine Ave., Chicago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


G. E. Hannon Will Head 


New York Bakers’ Group 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y.—The South- 
ern Tier Bakers Assn. elected these 
officers at the November meeting at 
Stahl’s Restaurant, here: G. Edward 
Hannon, Curly Top Bakeries, Inc., 
president; Richard Stowell, Hill’s 
Bakery, first vice president; Frank 
Jindra, Karban’s Bakery, second vice 
president; Harry Wolfe, Goodman’s 
Pies, third vice president; William 
Fincke, General Mills, Inc., secre- 
tary, and Louis Krushansky, French 
Baking Co., treasurer. 

Guest speaker was Jake Pitler, 
coach of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
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Robert E. Quinlan 


RESIGNS—Robert E. Quinlan has 
resigned from the staff of the Bakers 
of America Program to accept a po- 
sition with National Bakers Service. 
Inc., effective Nov. 15, E. E. Kelley, 
dr., president of the American Bakers 
Assn., has announced. Mr. Quinlan 
joined the program in 1948. He has 
been in charge of merchandising and 
in the past two years has directed 
the promotion of the program with 
bakers. Acting as a field representa- 
tive, he has traveled throughout the 
nation contacting bakers regarding 
the program and its activities. In his 
new connection, Mr. Quinlan will be 
calling on the clients of his company 
on selling and merchandising. 





TENNESSEE BAKERY SOLD 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. — The 
Sally Ann Baking Co. here has been 
sold by Hardin H. Ragland, presi- 
dent of Ragland Potter & Co., Nash- 
ville wholesale grocery firm, to H.S. 
Hamilton, Jr., and associates of At- 
lanta. Mr. Hamilton, a veteran of 19 
years in the baking industry, is 
changing the name of the Murfrees- 
boro firm to the Hamilton Baking 
Co. Employing from 125 to 150 per- 
sons, it is one of the largest plants 
in this area. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GIVAUDAN OFFICE MOVES 
CINCINNATI—The Cincinnati of- 
fice of Givaudan-Deleawanna, Inc., 
and its associate companies, Givaudan 
Flavors, Inc., and Sindar Corp. has 
moved to new quarters at the Trans- 
portation Bldg., 307 East Fourth St., 
Cincinnati 2. The phone number will 
continue to be PArkway 8254. 











films, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


is approximately $3.55. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE AMERICAN BAKER 
NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The American Baker is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 18, covering the complete set of issues for the 
year 1950 and continuing through volume 21, for the year 1953. 
Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University Micro- 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of 
libraries is that of providing adequate space for a constant 
flood of publications. Periodicals pose an especially difficult 
problem because of their bulk and number. For this reason, many 
libraries and other users of microfilm equipment are substitut- 
ing microfilm editions for their paper copies after the latter have 
passed their period of maximum use. 

The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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The Library of Congress has a spe- 


cial legislative reference service 
which can turn up practically any 
information a congressman desires. 

A distinguished senator one day 
sent the researchers a quotation and 
requested the author’s name. Through 
book after book the learned librari- 
ans searched. They cudgeled their 
brains. They even pored over ancient 
manuscripts and translated out of 
the Egyptian. But finally they agreed 
it was no use. Timidly they called 
the senator’s office and reported their 
inability to fulfill his request. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said his sec- 
retary. “The senator wrote that him- 
self. He just wanted to be sure no- 
body else had said it.” 


¢$? ¢ 
He (at the movies): “Can you see 
all right?” 
She: “Yes.” 


He: “Is there a draft on you?” 
She: “No.” 
He: “Seat comfortable?” 
She: “Yes.” 
“Mind changing places?” 


¢?¢?¢ 

A frog was caught in a deep rut 
in a road and, in spite of the help 
of his friends, could not get out. 
Finally his friends left him there in 
despair, but the next day they saw 
him out of the rut and as chipper as 
ever. 

“I thought you couldn’t get out,” 
said one of them. 

“T couldn’t,” replied the frog. “But 
a truck came along and I had to.” 


$e? ¢ 
Sentry: “Halt; who’s there?” 
Voice: “American.” 
Sentry: “Advance and recite the 


second verse of ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’.”’ 
Voice: 
Sentry: 


“I don’t know it.” 
“Proceed, American.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

An author, monopolizing the con- 
versation with talk of his accom- 
plishments, was suddenly conscience- 
stricken. “A thousand pardons,” he 
said to a fellow guest. “Here I am 
talking of nobody but myself. Let’s 
talk about you. What do you think 
of my new book?” 


¢$¢¢ 


If all the college boys who slept 
in class were placed end to end, they 
would be much more comfortable. 


¢? 

A Texan walked into the bar of a 
New York night club, saw a customer 
lying helpless on the floor and, point- 
ing to him, said: “Give me some of 


that.” 
¢$?¢?¢ 
“Daddy,” said the six-year-old pupil 
of a progressive school. “Dickie said 
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“Is that so?” remarked the parent. 
“What did he say?” 

“Oh, we’re not encouraged to use 
such words—but if you want to say 
all the bad words you know, I’ll tell 
you when you come to it.” 





BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 





















GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 


Reserve"’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Golden Loaf” 


The Flour with Fe a and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


z od + } Our 














Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 


Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 











FORT MORGAN’ -:- COLORADO 
a very naughty word today.” 
"noceYE®” *RBELODGETT’S” RYE Waunes: 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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| 5 SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 


UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















... your skill and 
HUBBARD HIGH-QUALITY FLOURS! 

















Always dependable, always the best 
. .. famous HUBBARD Flours. No matter 
how exacting your standards, HUBBARD 
has a performance-proven flour that 
will suit you perfectly. 


Made under rigid quality-control con- 
ditions, these fine HUBBARD flours are 
recognized as leaders in their field. 
HUBBARD flours have a reputation for 
reliability and economy to maintain! 
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BAKING 


HELPS 





Baking Publications: 


BAKING SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 

By E. J. Pyler, and staff of Siebel Institute of Technology 
In two volumes of over 800 pages. Five sections devoted to 1—Scien- 
tific facts on basic physical chemistry of baking; 2—detailed infor- 
mation on flours, sugars, syrups, shortenings, milk products, egg 
products, water and salt; 3—discussion of the modern principles 
of dough mixing, fermentation, make-up, baking, rye bread produc- 
tion, bread-staling and testing methods; 4—cake baking with de- 
tails on ingredients, flavor, techniques and miscellaneous bakery 
products; 5—bakery equipment of all kinds. A good source of refer- 
ence for the bakery production man, baking chemist, cereal chemist. 
Well recommended by authorities in the field............... $15.00 


SCIENCE AND PRACTICES OF BREADS AND 

ROLLS MANUFACTURE By John C. Summers 
Mr. Summers is manager of the Oklahoma School of Baking, for- 
merly with the Baking School of Dunwoody Industrial Institute. A 
splendid guide to practical bakers...........-2+..+eeeeeeeees $3.75 


BAKERY MATERIALS AND METHODS By Albert R. Daniel 
500 pages of sound information covering bread and cake produc- 
ree he ere re re eer eee Tee ee $5.00 


BASIC SCIENCE FOR BAKERY STUDENTS 
By P. 8S. Jewell, H. Mulholland and S. F. Everiss 
A new book, in which is explained the principles of chemistry, physics 
and biology upon which the practical operations of the bakery trade 
are based. Theory and practice combined, with experiments suggested 
for student to check up on the theory. An appendix for teachers, ex- 
plaining use of the instruments and making of necessary solutions. 
$4.00 


THE BAKERY TRADE AS A CAREER By Albert R. Daniel 
For students and bakers who wish to become master craftsmen. 
A. R. Daniel has written many accepted books for the baking in- 
NN hb 6.5 6556006 e008 606.656 90650:55940000000000008 808 CeN $2.00 


MODERN BAKERY MANAGEMENT By F. Boreham 
New, 1954. Of exceptional value in successful bakery management. 
Of assistance before, during and after training and as a guide and 
reference for the established bakery manager ..............+- $1.50 


BREADMAKING—ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE (3rd edition) 

By Edmund B. Bennion 
An Oxford University Press book, dealing with the production of 
bread in plant bakeries. Bread recipes are given. Revised sections 
on fermentation, hydrogen concentration and colloidal formation of 
dough. Chapters on machinery and ovens are extended to include 
chapters on bakery construction, air condition, bakery organization, 
costs, etc. The author is British and his treatment of the subject 
OB eS rr er er eee ee eee $6.75 


VIENNA BREAD—and Continental Breads de luxe 
By Victor F. A. Richter 
Full details and clear instructions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and Continental Fancy Breads, Rolls, Fermented 
Pastries and Specialties De Luxe. Fully Illustrated art paper, cloth 
bound ..... Pee Te PRUeCree Puen uekG OSE R Saas eeeesaeeeeu $4.50 


PASTRIES (Revised 2d edition) By “Nirvana” 
Promises to be even more popular than the first edition. Chapters on 
raised pies and Cornish pastries; miscellaneous recipes for flapjacks, 
butter crunch, othellos, oven pancakes, etc. Fully illustrated, on art 
paper, and stoutly bound in leather cloth. Valuable reference book 
for confectioners and pastry COOKS...........-2+eeeeeeeeeeeee $5.00 


MANNA (Revised 2d edition) By Walter T. Banfield 
Over 500 pages. A comprehensive treatise on bread manufacture. 
Includes all classes of bread, including dietetic and fancy breads. 
Deals with processes in use, also gives details of specific faults in 
I ooo ca dacccerectek ewesecranmns hae eoa@ere $6.50 


EXHIBITION GOODS By L. O. Smith 
Bakers hoping to gain publicity and increased trade by entering cake 
exhibitions will benefit by this work which tells how to produce the 
baked goods judges are looking for.......-+-++..++ee+eeeeees $7.00 
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PIE MARCHES ON By Monroe Boston Strause 
Step-by-step details in producing pies of the very highest quality are 
included in this 328-page book. Formulas for 82 different pies are 
included, with several variations of some....................- $5.00 


COMMERCIAL CAKE DECORATION By “Nirvana” 


Practical and most of the designs can be reproduced very quickly. 
A great assistance to the worker in sugar. 3d edition, with new ideas 
i Se Ga conidia naw alba OER SESE AG ES WHS Be SEER OWS Oe $2.50 


DECORATED CAKES & CONFECTIONERY By “Nirvana” 


This new work opens up a wide field for all who are interested in 
cake decorating. Supplies designs and procedure for a wide variety 
of decorated confectionery, such as Torten, Gateaux, Short Bread, 
Simnel Cakes, show pieces and Easter Eggs. Fifteen Chapters, 139 
illustrations 


THE REASON WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
Practical answers to everyday bakeshop questions. Third edition 


of this popular reference book for students. Revised in light of use- 
ee Se IE I ois rein soca nies sewssdesceeacbawens $1.00 


MORE REASONS WHY By Albert R. Daniel 
A second revised edition of this companion volume to “The Reason 
Why.” To those just entering the Bakery Trade, it is essential they 
should know why this or that is done, or happens, or is not done, or 
does not happen. This book, with “The Reason Why,” provides an 
excellent source of valuable and useful information. .......... $1.00 


SELLING SENSE FOR THE ROUTE SALESMAN 
By Fred De Armond 

A new publication written especially for the route salesman and 
managers interested in this method of distribution 


DUTIES OF A BREAD SALES SUPERVISOR By E. J. Sperry 


A valuable textbook for bread sales supervisors, managers and 
owners. Sections on interviewing prospective salesmen, record keep- 
ing, advertising......... Initial copies $20.00; additional copies $4.41 


ADVANCED PIPING AND CAKE DESIGN By “Nirvana” 


Designed for the baker who wishes to expand his creative designing 
and master a classic technique, this 135-page illustrated volume con- 
tains chapters on lettering and design... 


THE COMPLETE PATTISSIER 


Another volume dealing with European pastry delicacies, this work 
contains almost 1,500 formulas, with sections on yeast cakes, 
meringues, and pastries in addition to confectionery.......... $10.00 


BAKERS DICTIONARY By Albert R. Daniel 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The first dictionary for the 
SE I ME Ws 5.6. 0:0 0 055.000.046.450 d:9- sateen bbie§ <-inb% $3.00 


DAY-BY-DAY BOOK 


Originally developed by John M. Hartley, and in use by bakers for 
thirty years. Consists of a sufficient number of sheets to take care 
of a full year’s operations, with a binder of capacity to hold that 
number of sheets. It is a simplified system of bookkeeping for the 
retail baker, providing practically all the records he needs for 
efficient operation, and the required information for income tax 
purposes. It is modernized to meet present necessities, somewhat 
changed in format from earlier editions, and in loose-leaf form. .$12.00 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER By A. J. Vander Voort 
One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert 
in his field, now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving 
production problems almost as rapidly as they occur........... $1.00 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and Pastries 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to- 
date and practical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries 
with which the baker can increase sales and improve his products’ 
I Biraiio ses a oo sie Saree GEG A= 65 Be ees pS eisew eee aw ace $1.00 

THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and Cookies 


Companion book to the Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pas- 
tries. The title and Mr. Vander Voort’s treatment of the subject, 
recommend it to bakers, large and small...................-. $1.00 


Reader Service Department 
The American Baker 
2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


ORDER FROM 
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Crnsts & Crumbs 


FROM THE EDITORIAL SLICER 
By Carroll K. Michener 








The Home Market 
for Wheat 


By JOSEPH SPIRUTA in Co-op 
Grain Quarterly, Published by the 
National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives. 


LOWLY but steadily the wheat 
farmer of this country is losing 
his best and most profitable market. 
Housewives are spending a smaller 
part of their food dollar for bread, 
rolls, cookies, cakes and other wheat 
products with every passing day. Do- 
mestic use is in a steady, continuing 
decline. 

The wheat producer, regardless of 
whether he is farming in Ohio, Kan- 
sas, Montana or Washington, has still 
another battle to fight. It isn’t 
enough that he wrestle the elements, 
stay one jump ahead of erosion, fight 
weeds, wonder what the government 
will do to the price of wheat, or what 
the price of the next combine will be, 
or what to do with diverted acres. 

The wheat farmer has a lot on his 
mind. It’s no wonder he’s been avoid- 
ing another battle. But it’s time he 
stops ignoring this one. 

People are eating less wheat than 
ever. The decline has been continu- 
ing for the past 50 years. The less 
wheat that people eat, the smaller 
the market. The farmer, miller and 
baker can’t afford to sit by and watch 
this decline continue. 

The wheat producing farmer has a 
responsibility and a job even after 
he delivers his crop to the elevator. 
He has a stake in that wheat long 
after he finishes trucking it to the 
buyer. He has a vital stake in the 
consumption of that wheat. 

In 1910 the average American ate 
more than 210 pounds of wheat flour 
yearly in its many forms—bread, hot- 
cakes, cereals, biscuits, cookies, etc. 
This year a total of all wheat prod- 
ucts eaten by one American will total 
only 130 pounds. 


This decrease is continuing, un- 


checked and unchallenged. Every 
pound *of per capita decrease in con- 
sumption of flour means an additional 
4 million bushels of wheat to be piled 
up on top of our already huge sur- 
pluses. More important, it means a 
decrease of income for the farmer, 
miller, and baker. 


No one industry has been branded 
by as many misconceptions and false 
statements as the wheat industry. 
This one farm product, from the 
farmer who produces it to the baker 
who uses it, has been lambasted by 
every quack, food faddist, and pub- 
licity seeker throughout the nation. 
Unfortunately, no one industry has 
fallen so far behind in telling the 
consuming public the truth and value 
of their product. 

To inform, explain, promote, and 
advertise wheat products in order to 
halt this decline in wheat consump- 
tion will require the combined efforts 
of everyone earning a living from 
wheat and wheat products. 

Programs in action now, sponsored 
by farmer organizations, millers, and 
bakers are producing results far short 
of those needed. These efforts have 
been almost insignificant when com- 
pared to the campajgns launched by 
other food industries which have com- 
bined their resources. 

The meat and dairy industries have 
demonstrated, through a_ national 
educational advertising program, that 
they can build confidence in the buy- 
ing public. With this confidence they 
have substantially increased the con- 
sumption of their respective products. 

Advertising costs money. Large 
sums of money. National associations 
of dairy, meat, cotton, and other com- 
modity groups spend huge amounts 
on educational advertising. They 
finance their campaigns with dona- 
tions from the farmer, processor, and 
retailer of their respective commodi- 
ty. Their vigorous advertising cam- 
paigns have persuaded the American 
housewife to spend more of her food 
dollar for their products. 

Lack of a similar energetic cam- 


paign in behalf of wheat products 
may be one of the major reasons for 
the continuing decline in domestic 
consumption. 

When will the wheat farmer, mill- 
er, and baker wake up? 


Thirty million babies have been 
born in the U.S. since World War 
II. The number of young people— 
under 20 — in the U.S. is now 11 
million greater than it was in 1940. 
This is a growth equal to the com- 
bined populations of Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Detroit and 
Cleveland. 


eee 
Explosive Flour 


HE U.S. Navy ordnance labora- 
tory in Washington, D.C., dis- 
closes the extraordinary sabotage 
device of explosive flour developed 
and used in World War II against 
the Japanese. The laboratory’s 
monthly bulletin thus tells the tale: 
“Mrs. Russell C. McGill, wife of 
the chief of our explosive properties 
division, found gentle amazement in 
the information Dr. McGill asked her 
to supply one morning at the break- 
fast table. He wanted her recipes 
in complete for pancakes, biscuits 
and bread. 

“Some time later, associates in a 
Bureau of Mines research laboratory 
at Bruceton, Pa., found Dr. McGill 
and his staff hard at work baking 
pancakes and bread and trying out 
their cookery on everyone courageous 
enough to eat it. Dr. McGill was in 
the midst of developing a new ex- 
plosive material. 


“The project called for an explosive 
so closely resembling baking flour 
that it could be shipped in quantity 
to Chinese guerrillas desperately bat- 
tling behind the Japanese lines. The 
material was successfully developed. 
It looked like flour, smelled like flour, 
tasted like flour and was edible when 
baked in various forms. 
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George S. Isham 


PLANT MANAGER — The appoint- 
ment of George S. Isham as plant 
manager of Chicago Foil division of 
Ekco Products Co., was announced by 
P. A. Crandell, vice president in 
charge of manufacturing for all Ekco 
plants. Mr. Isham formerly was Cran- 
dell’s assistant. He has been associ- 
ated with Ekco for six years, having 
joined the firm after two and a half 
years with Turner Brass Works, Syc- 
amore, Ill. He served three years in 
the army in World War II following 
graduation from Yale University. 








“In fact 30% of the material was 
flour. But even when baked into 
bread it remained an explosive. This 
simplified the job of the OSS—to 
get bags labeled ‘flour’ through the 
Japanese lines for eventual use on 
military objectives by the Chinese 
saboteurs. 

“Dr. McGill is a little unhappy at 
not knowing how effective was his 
contribvtion. He learned that a quan- 
tity of the explosive was found in 
Burma after the war. This proved 
that explosive bread may have been 
eaten by Japanese soldiers and that 
it did get through their lines.” 


Quite a number of U.S. businesses 
have been going continuously for 
more than 200 years. The oldest is 
a Philadelphia malting company 
which dates back to 1687 and now is 
under the management of the ninth 
generation of the founding family. 








AT ABA CONVENTION—R. Newton Laughlin, (left) president of Conti- 
nental Baking Co., New York, accepts an honorary life membership plaque 
given to Raymond K. Stritzinger, retired board chairman of Continental 
Baking Co., by the American Bakers Assn. “in recognition of his inestimable 
contribution to the baking industry.” The presentation was made by Lewis G. 
Graeves, (center) ABA chairman, and Harold Fiedler, ABA secretary, dur- 
ing the annual convention of the American Bakers Assn. at the Hotel Sher- 


man, Chicago. (Center) Theodore G. Montague, Jr., Drake Bakeries, Inc., 


Brooklyn, New York, and Bruno H. Peterson, John N. Nissen Baking Co., 
Portland, Maine, chat during the convention. (Right) Attending the board 
of governors meeting were: (left to right) S. M. Overholt, Retailers Whole- 
sale Bakery, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.; C. V. Egekvist, Egekvist Bakeriers, Min- 
neapolis, and T. F. Burke, National Biscuit Co., New York City, all on the 


association’s board. 
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Apricots 


I would like your help on both 
apricot filling and dark rolls. I’m for- 
warding an apricot can label to you. 
I am not sure what is meant by 
“preheat.” I have tried various fill- 
ings and they just don’t turn out. 
They have no color and the taste js 
no good, either. I have about 25 No. 
10 cans on hand which I would like 
to use up. I get calls for dark rolls 
and I do make a few pans from the 
bread dough. But I would like a real- 
ly good roll formula using any kind 
of dark flour. I do not use rye in the 
shop right now but I have whole 
wheat, oatmeal and bran. I am using 
a number of your formulas and they 
really are paying off.—M. L. R., Mass. 

¥ ¥ 


The term “preheat” on the label 
of the cans means that the apricots 
have been cooked or partially cooked 
before being placed in the container. 

I am giving you the following for- 
mulas that you may wish to try out: 
apricot sauce cakes, apricot caramel 
cakes and apricot pie filling. 

I am also giving a formula for 
graham soft rolls. I note that you 
have whole wheat flour which may 
be used to replace the graham flour. 

The flavor of the apricots can un- 
doubetdly be improved somewhat by 
the addition of a small amount of 
citric acid. The amount to use will 
depend upon how tart you want the 
flavor to be. The addition of some 
orange color will help to improve the 
color of the apricots. 


APRICOT CARAMEL CAKES 

Mix together for approximately 5 
min. on low speed: 

5 lb. cake flour 
2 lb. 8 oz. emulsifying type 
shortening 

Add and mix in for about 3 min.: 

6 lb. 12 oz. granulated sugar 

2% oz. salt 

3% oz. baking powder 

2 1b. 8 oz. milk 

Then add and mix in for 5 min.: 

2 lb. 12 oz. whole eggs 

Stir in for about 4 min.: 

2 lb. milk 

Then add and mix in for about 4 
min.: 

5 lb. crushed canned apricots 

Deposit in pans of desired size and 
bake at about 360° F. 

Note: Be sure that the apricots are 
broken up into small pieces. Scrape 
down the bowl and mixing paddle sev- 
eral times during the mixing period. 

After the cakes are baked and cool, 
ice them with the following icing: 

Caramel Base 

Cook together at 320° F.: 

5 1b. brown sugar 
1]b. butter 
1 Ib. 8 oz. water 

Remove from the fire and stir in 

the following mixture gradually: 
3 lb. 6 oz. granulated sugar 
1Ib. 12 oz. milk solids (low fat) 
2 lb. 8 oz. water 

Continue mixing until smooth. Cool 
before using. 


Caramel Icing 
Mix together: 
5 lb. powdered sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and mix jn: 
1lb. 4 oz. boiling milk 
12 oz. invert syrup 
Then stir in: 
12 oz. melted shortening 
6 oz. melted butter 
Then stir in and ‘mix until smooth: 
smooth: 
6 lb. caramel base 
1]b. shortening 
Apply the icing while it is warm 
(about 110° F.) for a glossy finish. 
This may be reheated by placing it in 
a warm bath. 


Apricot Pie Filling 
(Canned) 

Drain the juice from one No. 10 
can of apricots. Add enough water to 
make one quart of liquid. 

Place the juice on the fire to boil 
with: 

1]b. sugar 
Mix together well: 
1b. sugar 
¥% oz. salt 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
30z. tapioca (40 mesh) 

Stir the sugar and tapioca mix- 
ture slowly in the juice and sugar on 
the fire. When it begins to boil, stir 
rapidly until the mixture clears and 
thickens. Remove from the fire and 
add the drained fruit to the thickened 
juice and mix in carefully. Cool the 
filling before using. 

Note: Cornstarch may replace the 
tapioca if desired. Also, vary the su- 
gar according to the acidity of the 
fruit. 


APRICOT SAUCE 
Cream together: 
31b. brown sugar 
12 oz. shortening 
2 oz. soda 
20z. salt 
2 1b. ground seeded raisins 
Add slowly: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Add alternately with the flour: 
2 1b. buttermilk 
Sieve and mix jn: 
4 \b. cake flour 
¥% oz. baking powder 
Then add: 
2 qt. canned apricots 
Note: Use unsweetened apricots 
and break them up before adding 
them to the mix. Scale into pans of 
desired size and bake at about 375° F. 
When baked and cool ice the cakes 
with the following icing: 


White Fudge Icing 
Cook to 228° F.: 
2 1b. 4 oz. granulated sugar 
6 oz. honey or invert syrup 
1]b. milk 
When cool, add and beat together 
until smooth: 
6 oz. butter 
4lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
Vanilla to suit 
Note: If a thinner icing is desired, 
thin the above icing down with a lit- 
tle cream and mix smooth. 


Cheese Cake 


My cheese cake seems to give me 
trouble. It settles extremely although 
I follow the formula to the letter.— 
H. K. C., Wash. 


¥Y ¥ 


CAKES 


I am wondering if you are using 
the proper type of cheese for your 


formula. This cheese must be on the 
dry side and low in acid. I would sug- 
gest that you investigate this matter. 
You may also wish to try to baké the 
cheese cake slightly longer. Over- 
baking cheese cake however, is apt to 
break down the filling, causing it to 
become watery and settle. 


Black Rye Bread 


I am sending you a slice of bread 
that was given to me. I would like 
to make some like it. This bread is 
unfamiliar to me and would appre- 
ciate having a formula for it, if 
possible.—L.I.H., Minn. 


¥ ¥ 


Here is a formula which will prac- 
tica'ly duplicate the black rye bread 
which you sent me. You will note 
that the formula calls for 12 oz. of 
caramel color. Due to variations in 
the strength of caramel color you 
may have to make some slight ad- 
justments. 


BLACK RYE BREAD 
Sponge: 
3 lb. dark rye flour 
12 lb. first clear flour 
9 lb. 8 oz. water 
8 oz. yeast 
Temperature 76° F. 
Fermentation time: 3 hr., 30 min. 
Dough: 
21b. dark rye flour 
8 lb. first clear flour 
8 lb. water (variable) 
8 oz. salt 
8 oz. sugar 
11b. 8 oz. shortening 
120z. caramel color (depending 
upon the strength) 
Black vegetable color 
Dough temperature 78° F. 
To the bench 15 min. later. 





Got a Problem? 


to you: 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 























(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


The American Baker, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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Baking by 
Automation 


How to make a cake by automa- 
tion, using a magnetic tape recorder- 
playback machine to measure, com- 
bine and mix the ingredients in proper 
amounts and se- 
quence, was dem- 
onstrated in New 
York recently by 
Magnecord, Inc., 
manufacturer of 
magnetic tape 
equipment, at the 
first Internation- 
al Automatic Ex- 
position. The 
demonstration 
apparatus, named 
“MagneChef,” is 
designed to show 
how magnetic tape can automati- 
cally perform a series of mechan- 
ical tasks with speed, efficiency and 
unfailing accuracy. The machine was 
conceived by Magnecord president 
William L. Dunn, “for the sole pur- 
pose of demonstrating automation in 
simple terms,”’ and was designed and 
built in the Magnecord Advanced De- 
velopment Laboratory in Chicago. 

Director of engineering Erwin 
Weiss, in charge of the exhibit, said 
that these same techniques may be 
applied to an almost unlimited num- 
ber of common industrial operations 
and can be adapted to any scale of 
manufacturing activity. The recorder, 
he pointed out, serves as an electronic 
memory device which learns the vari- 
ous functions required and accom- 
plishes them perfectly, and is not sub- 
ject to such human influences as fa- 
tigue, boredom or distraction. 

It all sounds complicated ... but 
could this be a preview of the whole- 
sale bakery of the future? 


“Thought Factory” 
Frightens Curious 

E. J. Sperry, well-known in baking 
industry circles, was the subject of a 
recent column in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune: “By the Way,” written by 
Thomas Morrow. Mr. Morrow com- 
mented about the unusual sign in 
front of Sperry’s office at 733 Rush 
Street which says: “Thought Fac- 
tory.” 

“The ‘Thought Factory’ sign is not 
as romantic as it might seem at 
first,’ Mr. Morrow quotes Mr. Sperry 
as saying. “When I first took the 
building seven years ago, there was 
a constant stream of callers. Some 
were seeking female companionship. 
others wished to place a wager, there 
were a few calls for marijuana, and 
occasionally a Rush Street hillbilly 
would knock and say, ‘Have you got 
a room for a hard working man and 
his family?’ 

“Well, I sat down and said to my- 
self, ‘What do people hate most?’ 





Bill Lingren 


and I decided they were most allergic 
to thinking. So I put up the sign and 
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no one has knocked on the door 
since.” 

No one except many wholesale 
bakers from all over the country 


seeking Mr. Sperry’s advice on mar- 
keting and advertising, Mr. Morrow 
could have added. 


The Eeonomist 
On the Fence 


The picture of the economist sit- 
ting on the fence while trying to keep 
his ear on the ground was cited as 
a “feat of considerable physical prow- 
ess” by Dr. H. E. Luedicke, editor of 
the Journal of Commerce, New York, 
in his talk at the recent ABA con- 
vention. 

“It isn’t that the economist likes 
this position,’’ Dr. Luedicke said. “He 
would much rather have his two feet 





firmly planted on the ground. He 
would like to come down off the 
fence—if he only knew which side 
of the fence to come down on.” 

It was refreshing to hear Dr. Luc- 
dicke admit that many if not most 
business analyist remain “on the 
fence” and to admit further that 
their real problem was ‘on which 
side of the fence to come down.” 

Most business forecasters find it 
convenient not to come down until 
their forecasts have been proved or 
disproved and then they naturally 
have a guide by which to make their 
descent to solid ground. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ELECTED NEW PRESIDENT 

DETROIT—Anthony F. Foley has 
been named president of Indian Vil- 
lage Bakery, Inc., Detroit, succeeding 
John F. Schallert, who has retired. 
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SALESMAN SELECTION—The use of tests and charts such as the one 


above for the proper selection of salesmen on house-to-house bakery routes 


was a feature of the branch’s session during the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention. Malcolm MacNab, general sales manager of the Alfred Nickles 
Bakery, Navarre, Ohio, presented the method before one of the larger house- 


to-house session crowds. 
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Mildred M. Arnold 


AIB NUTRITIONIST — Completing 
its roster of field staff workers, the 
consumer service department of the 
American Institute of Baking has 
named Mildred Arnold, nutritionist, 
for work in the Middle Atlantic 
states. She has been granted an M.S. 
in nutrition by the University of Chi- 
cago. Her professional experience has 
included teaching home economics in 
Illinois high schools and at Oregon 
State College. During World War II 
she was assistant field director of the 
American Red Cross. She spent two 
years as nutritionist with the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund in 
Chicago, and later taught foods and 
nutrition at Indiana University. She 
is a member of the American Home 
Economics Assn. and the American 
Association of University Professors. 
She will make her headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 





Officers Reelected By 
California Sanitarians 


LOS ANGELES—AII officers of the 
southern California chapter of the 
National Association of Bakery Sani- 
tarians were reelected to serve during 
the second year of the chapter’s ex- 
istence. John S, Herr, U.S. Food & 
Drug Administration, detailed how in- 
festation of sweet goods starts the 
moment that there is any uncleanli- 
ness or unsanitary conditions. He 
showed slides depicting bakery pests 
at work. 

Reelected officers include Julian L. 
Cagle, Helms Bakeries, president; 
Roy Suter, Van de Kamps Holland 
Dutch Bakeries, Inc., vice president; 
and C. V. Price II, Inspectors Service, 
secretary. Reelection of the officers 
was recommended by the nominating 
committee, which consisted of Bill 
Kemp, Cudahy Packing Co.; Albert 
F. Morolla, National Biscuit Co., and 
Frederick W. Fudge, Gordon Bread 
Co. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP ELECTS 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Ladies Auxili- 
ary of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania 
held its annual election at the No- 
vember meeting. Mrs. Jean William- 
son, Duquesne Baking Co., was elect- 
ed president; Mrs. Alma Mandl, 
Mandl Bakery, vice president; Mrs. 
Ann Aumer, Aumer Bakery, _his- 
torian; Mrs. Marion Cronemiller, 
Tetley Tea Co., correspondence secre- 
tary and Mrs. Violet Hausman, Sny- 
der Donut Co., treasurer. 
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Nation's Bakers Take Lead in 
Better Breakfast Campaign 


CHICAGO Again this year the 
baking industry is taking the lead in 
efforts to inform the American people 
that breakfast is just as important as 
the other two meals of the day, E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., said last week in an- 
nouncing plans for the third annual 
breakfast campaign. Sparked by the 
Bakers of America Program, “Good 
Breakfast Means Good Morning” will 
be the major theme for bakers, gro- 
cers, and numerous food processors 
in February and March. 

“We have tried by every means at 
our command during the last two 
breakfast campaigns to convince the 
public that a good breakfast is es- 
sential to good health and efficiency,” 
Mr. Kelley said, “If our campaign this 
year has a theme within itself, it is 
‘Variety’.” 

“Breakfast today is the most ne- 
glected meal in the average family’s 
daily routine. A number of factors 
enter into the reasons why this is so, 
but we are convinced that the monot- 
ony of a breakfast menu that changes 
but little year after year has much 
to do with it. Toast is still the key- 
stone for both breakfast and the 
baker. That’s basic. Toast itself can 
be prepared many ways — French, 
with peanut butter, spreads, etc., and 
there is no reason toast and other 
bakery foods cannot be combined to 
offer the homemaker a wide variety 
of attractive breakfast menus for her 
family to boost the popularity of this 
important meal. 

Support and Publicity Sought 

As in previous campaigns, Mr. 
Kelley said, the Bakers of America 
Program is tapping every possible 
source of support and _ publicity. 
Breakfast demonstrations will be con- 
ducted in schools and with youth 
groups. Publicity material is being 
sent to newspapers, syndicate press 
services, magazines, radio and tele- 
vision stations. Personal contact is 
being maintained with government 
agencies, nutritionists and educators. 

“An extra effort is being made this 
year to reach the ever-growing and 
very important television audience,” 
Mr. Kelley continued, “A new film— 
‘Including Breakfast’—has been pro- 
duced and will be shown by hundreds 
of television stations and before edu- 
cational groups during the campaign. 

“Manufacturers and processors of 
related food items will feature break- 
fast in their advertising and promo- 
tional work as they have in previous 
years. It is here that our emphasizing 
the variety of ways that breakfast 
can be made attractive has the great- 
est impact in enlisting the support 
of numberless other concerns.” 

Mr. Kelley pointed out that the 
variety theme also offers the grocer 
and supermarket manager an excel- 
lent opportunity for a store-wide pro- 
motion in support of the breakfast 
campaign by utilizing the tie-in theme 
in point of sales promotional material. 

“A wide variety of eye-catching 
promotional material is being pre- 
pared and will be available for bakers 
to distribute to grocers, restaurants 
and other outlets for their baked 
foods,” Mr. Kelley said. “These items 
include a large four-color poster, 


shelf strips featuring more than a 
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starts the day 


dozen ways to combine toast and 
other foods. Special menus will be 
available for distribution to restau- 
rants and lunch counters. End labels 
on the breakfast theme will be avail- 
able from manufacturers. 


“Bakers Play Imported Role” 

“The program will need help in this 
campaign as it has in the past. Bak- 
ers will play an important role in 
distribution of the above material to 
their retail outlets and by keying 
their own promotional efforts and ad- 
vertising to the breakfast theme. In 
line with this, we have prepared for 
use by subscribers mats for use in 
the baker’s newspaper advertising. 
These mats feature fourteen different 
breakfast menus, each including toast 
or other bakery foods. 

“As a public-spirited industry we = 
have taken the lead in informing the 
American public of the neglect of 
breakfast—something which amounts 
to a national health menace. As busi- 
nessmen we can all profit from the 
increased sale of baked foods which 
automatically will follow public 
awareness of the nutritional necessity 
for a complete breakfast. 

“Sales of bread and other bakery 
products during the February-March 
period have nicreased. This indicates 
that we have made gains with our 
previous efforts and that we have 
made inroads which in time will car- 
ry over to influence the year-round 


in the forthcoming breakfast drive. 


breakfast habits of the American 
family. 

“We urge evey baker to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to get 
behind the Better Breakfast promo- 
tion and give a local boost to the 





PINEAPPLE PROMOTIONS—Two winter promotions on pineapple pie and 
upside-down cake have been announced by the Canned Pineapple Industry. 
Bakers who seek tie-in opportunities will be backed up with national con- 
sumer advertising in full color and free display material. “Enjoy Pineapple 
Pie” keys the promotion theme for January and February, 1955, and will be 
featured in Life, Ladies’ Home Journal, Parents’, Farm Journal, and Modern 
Romances. “Pineapple Upside-Down Cake” is the theme for the February- 
March promotion. It will be backed up in Life, Woman’s Home Companion, 
McCall’s, Better Homes and Gardens, True Story, and Farm Journal. A set 
of three display pieces for each promotion is being offered. A limited quantity 
of each set can be obtained from Pineapple Growers Assn., 215 Market St., 
San Francisco 5. 
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BREAKFAST POSTER—Above is the attractive poster distributed by the 
Bakers of America Program in connection with the February-March break- 
fast promotion. In full color, the poster, measuring 28 by 35 in., will be 
available for baker-members to distribute to grocers. Featured in the poster 
are various breakfast items, including toast, enabling the grocer to build 
strong tie-in sales throughout his store. Active cooperation from a wide 
variety of organizations, even exceeding last year’s campaign, is expected 


efforts which will have the support 
of so many others on a nationwide 
scale,’ Mr. Kelley concluded, ‘‘Each 
year we have won more and more 
support from others in the food in- 
dustry and from suppliers to our in- 
dustry, but the local baker and gro- 
cer are still the key to the ‘grass 
roots’ in convincing the American 
public that a good breakfast really 
does mean a good morning—and good 
business for us.” 


Pineapple Pie 
Promotion Set 


During January and February, the 
canned pineapple industry will con- 
centrate on promoting pineapple pie. 

Full-color advertisements appear- 
ing in consumer magazines are built 
around the theme “Enjoy Pineapple 
Pie.” The advertising schedule in- 
cludes Life, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Parents’, Farm Journal and Modern 
Romances. 

Color advertisements in leading 
bakery publications will urge bakers 
to tie-in with this profitable promo- 
tion. 

A set of three display pieces is 
being offered — counter card, window 
and back bar streamer, truck and 
wall poster. A limited quantity of 
each set can be obtained free from 
Pineapple Growers Assn., 215 Market 
St., San Francisco 5, Cal. 

“Take a new look at the profit 
possibilities in pineapple pie,” Mon- 
roe Boston Strause, noted pie con- 
sultant, urged bakers in a speech 
during the American Bakers Assn. 
convention in Chicago. 

“Many bakers think canned pine- 
apple is too costly to use,” he stated 
further. “This is a misconception. 
Pineapple is one of the least costly 
fruit fillings a baker can use.” Mr. 
Strause gave formulas and actual 
cost figures to back up his conten- 
tions about the profit possibilities in 
pineapple pie. 
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Anheuser-Busch Display Creates 
Wide Interest Among Bakers 


ST. LOUIS—For three years An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., through a grocery 
trade paper advertising campaign, 
has been telling grocers that a good 
bread business opens the door to a 
good grocery business. This campaign 
has been built around the catchy 
theme “She Just Came in for a Loaf 
of Bread.” 

Company officials said they have 
received many letters from bakers 
and grocers all over the country, 
commending the campaign. Ways 
to expand the idea have been sought, 
in the hope that efforts along this 
line will result in grocers becoming 
more mindful of the importance of 
bread to their overall grocery busi- 
ness. 

This is the background of the ani- 
mated display which Anheuser-Busch 
has now built and which is available 
for bakers to use at grocers gather- 
ings—such as, an open house at the 
bakery for grocers, grocers meetings, 
grocers conventions, etc. 

The display is a life sized repro- 
duction of the best known ad in this 
campaign. It is the young housewife 
at the checkout counter, grabbing 
her hat in surprise when she stands 
in front of her pile of groceries and 
sees the cash register ring up a total 
of $16.80—she exclaims “And I Just 
Came in for a Loaf of Bread.” 

The display is done in lights and 
colors that make it very effective. 
There is a tape recorder with a re- 
peater in the cash register that goes 
through a regular cycle. The cash 
register rings and a set of lights ap- 
pears on the register with the mes- 
sage “A good bread business opens 
the door to a good grocery business”; 
the cash register rings again and the 
message changes to “Bread custo- 
mers are regular customers”; on the 
third ring this message lights up 
“People eat bread three times a day— 
every day.” 

In addition, the company had a 
song written—‘And She Just Went 
in for a Loaf of Bread’”—which has 
been recorded by the Mary Kaye 
Trio, RCA recording stars, with Russ 
David’s 18 piece band. This catchy 
tune sells the same idea—that bread 
is a traffic builder. The song auto- 
matically comes on following the 
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above mentioned messages. It has 
been put on record and is available 
at cost price to bakers for distribu- 
tion to their grocers. 

Another feature of the animated 
display is a booklet—The Story of 
Fireball—created by Anheuser-Busch 
to be handed out when the display 
is used. This story of Fireball, nicely 
illustrated and easily read, is again 
directed to the grocer, impressing on 
him what good merchandising of well 
advertised brands of bread mean to 
his overall business. There is space 
on the back of the booklet for the 
baker’s imprint. 

The display is 6 ft. wide, 7 ft. high, 
3 ft. deep. It comes with eight framed 
water color paintings of other ads in 
the campaign and these can be hung 
beside the display—with all of it set 
off with stanchions and chain — to 
make it larger and even more effec- 
tive in that each picture in a subtie 
way repeats the same story — that 
bread is a traffic builder. Another bit 
of realism can be given the whole 
thing by using a stainless steel gro- 
cery cart loaded with groceries and 
placed inside the area. 

The display is available to bakers, 
at no charge, on request—but due to 
the demand which has already arisen, 
it must be booked in advance, com- 
pany Officials state. 

The display idea resulted from a 
one-time demonstration which had 
been set up for a grocers’ meeting in 
the South by an Anheuser-Busch rep- 
resentative. 

Following this the company built 
more displays and made them avail- 
able to bakers across the country. 
Simultaneously the song, “She Just 
Came in for a Loaf of Bread” was 
written and the Fireball booklet and 
reproduction of company ads was 
undertaken. 

Paul C. Guignon, sales manager of 
the Bakery Products Department of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., said, “Our gro- 
cery trade paper campaign and dis- 
play which we have creat is an 
industry project. The purpose is to 
help sell grocers on the importance 
of bread to their overall business. 
We are glad to make the display 
available to any baker who wants to 
use it.” 








JUST A LOAF OF BREAD—The above scene shows the new animated 
display title, “She Just Came in for a Loaf of Bread.” The display, created 
by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., seek’s to emphasize to grocers the importance of 
bread as a traffic builder and to give bread more adequate display space. 
Although originally designed as a one-time display, it gained immediate at- 
tention and was requested by numerous bakers. The display is now being 
made available to those who contact the company or one of its representatives. 





First Aid for Advertising 


We are spending a good deal of money this year for advertising 
® purposes using direct mail, radio, newspaper, and billboards, yet we 
are not getting sufficient returns in additional sales. What do you think 
we're doing wrong?—A. J. Reed, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A It is not the amount of money you spend that gives the greatest 
e sales returns—it is the method. Perhaps you are merely sowing 
your advertising seeds the broadcast method. Many bakers have found greater 
success with a planned concentrated selling plan. When you push rye bread, 
enriched bread or what-have-you on your radio program, do the same with 
the route men, and in all other phases of advertising. Sell one item (or closely 
related items), and one item only, for a period of one to six weeks. Do a 
good, solid selling job and then change to another feature item, changing in 


every phase of your advertising at the same time. Concentrated selling gives 
you more for your advertising dollar. 


Q My newspaper advertising budget is limited. Should I splurge on 
© one large weekly ad or divide it up into several small ads each week? 


—A.D., Nashville, Tenn. 
A Most bakers tell us that they have greater success with the small 

e ad plan when operating on a small limited budget. The ads must be 
unusual, and with a little insistence on your part, will not be buried under 
a pile of large advertisements. Some bakers ‘have found effectiveness in 
having a “circle” ad instead of the usual square one. Another idea passed 
on to us by an Indiana baker is this one: “Haley’s Highlights,” a short newsy 
item on local announcements (he uses local baby announcements) followed 
with a short tag line selling his specialty and his business. One baker uses 
the weather report in this manner, instead of the traditional advertisement. 


We'd like to get in on some free newspaper publicity but I seem 
© to have “no nose for news.” What kind of stuff would the newspaper 

print about our business?—M. B., Springfield, II. 
A Any new changes in your staff, promotions, building expansions, new 
e equipment, or changes of location call for news stories in your local 
paper. You can “make” stories by taking an active part in your trade 
associations, reporting local members in office, and activities of convention 
meetings. Community projects give excellent publicity and build tremendous 
good-will for your business. Consider sponsoring activities for the local 
Scout troops, or pay the expenses to camp for crippled children or outstand- 
ing 4-H Club members. Heading campaigns for local worthy drives is another 


method. There should be at least two news items about your business in your 
local newspapers per week. 


We are planning to buy a program on our local hometown radio 
e station. What type do you suggest that will give us results with 


little expenditure?—J. A. E., Louisville, Ky. 
A Almost every type of radio program has, at one time or another 

e been used successfully by baker sponsors. The real secret of success 
for hometown radio programs lies in the proper selection of time and station. 
However, your most economical buy is the fifteen-minute musical record 
show. You will probably get an opening and closing commercial, two one- 
minute straight selling commercials and frequent ad-lib mentions by the 
disk jockey. There are no talent, transcription or special writers’ fees. 
Production is simple, therefore cost is low, yet you get a good deal of 
selling time for your money. Keep the entire program with one kind of music 
for added selling effect. Townfolks can talk about “Blank’s Mountain 
Music” or “Blank’s Top Tunes of the Day” and know what they are 
referring to. 





This column is a monthly feature for bakers. If you would like help on 
any of your own advertising problems, or on activities for building 
good-will and public relations, write The Editor, The American Baker, 
P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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CAKE CAR —In Alberta, often described as the “Texas of Canada,” the 
bakers work in a big way. When the capital city of Edmonton celebrated its 
50th anniversary recently, one of its largest birthday presents was this full- 
sized replica of a 1909 Maxwell car, made entirely of cake and icing. Three 
bakers, Cliff and Horace Hawkes and William Janzen of Hawkes’ Bakery in 
Wetaskiwin, a few miles to the south of Edmonton, fashioned the cake in 
150 man-hours of labor. To construct the car, they used 400 Ib. of cake and 
200 lb. of icing. There are 19 layers of cake under the hood, and the seats, 
dashboard, sides, wheels, hubs, steering wheel, lamps and horn all are of cake. 
The entire car is iced. 


BAKERY DISPLAY — Henry & Hen- 
ry, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y., has announced 
the production of its new retail bak- 
ery window display called the Sell-O- 
Matic Baker Boy. The display shows 
one of the baker’s hands pointing 
toward a turntable and the other 
holding a plastic price card. Each 
price card in the set carries a slogan 
such as, “For Goodness Sake, Here’s 
Your Cake;” “No Fuss—No Muss, 
Yours—Ready-Baked;” “Busy Today? 
Buy It Baked,” and others. The unit 
stands 14x26 in. high, is made of 
masonite and is painted in pastel 
shades. The 10 in. turntable supplies 
eye catching movement. 
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RYE BREAD PROMOTION—Pariser Bakery, Baltimore, has launched a full 
scale advertising campaign for its hearth-baked sour rye bread in Baltimore. 
Shown above are the first four newspaper ads, the window streamer used 
during the sampling week (in which bread samples were distributed at 
grocery stores), the sampling box, a trade ad that was distributed to grocers 
and the salesman’s kit, containing reprints of all of Pariser’s ads. In addition, 
radio and television advertising is being used. Josep, Beryl, Arnold and Elliott 
Zerivitz are owners of the company. 
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At Your Dod’s Day Meal 


“MY MAN of the YEAR” 


1955 POSTER — Theme of the 1955 
Father’s Day official poster is, “Home 
Is Where Democracy Begins.” Im- 
printed also are the lines, “Remember 
Him at Your Dad’s Day Meal.” Re- 
produced from an original by John 
Collins, well known magazine illustra- 
tor, the posters are available at cost 
from the Father’s Day Council, 50 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y., 
according to Alvin Austin, executive 
director of the council. 
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CHRISTMAS DISPLAY MATERIAL —In addition to a large variety of 
individual items for Christmas displays, Associated Retail Bakers of America 
members have an opportunity to procure specially created package units. A 
sufficient amount of decorative material can be obtained to fit either a window 
or portions of the store without the necessity of investing in extras or 
which there might not be immediate use. Besides the usual in pedestals, 
poinsettias, Santas, Angels, bells, etc., there are specially created facil-fab 
streamers, die-cut display cards, price tickets and deluxe displayers as well 
as some very attractive photo panels. Complete information about the kits 
as well as the individual items may be obtained by addressing Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 


CHRISTMAS POSTER — The 1954 
Christmas poster to be distributed to 
the nation’s bakers by the Fleisch- 
mann Division of Standard Brands, 
Inc., has an attractive scene of a 
snow-bound country church on a star- 
studded Christmas Eve. Across the 
top of the poster’s blue-black evening 
sky is a famous line from the George 
Wither (1588-1667) carol — “Christ- 
mas comes but once a year.” The full- 
color poster is 14 in. by 17 in. in size 
and was designed to blend with any 
type of Christmas window a baker 
may develop. 


We 
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From Cur. Oven to You...in this 


PURE ALUMINUM FOIL. PAN 


“Phe Best Thing Next to Food” 


SALES AID—The Cochran Foil Prod- 
ucts Co., Louisville, Ky., has produced 
a new counter cardboard point-of- 
purchase piece for the nation’s bak- 
ers. Printed in attractive colors, the 
display is given eye-appeal by the 
aluminum foil pan. Small folders, 
which the customer is invited to take, 
have been placed in a pocket on the 
lower portion of the display. They 
describe the advantages of using 
aluminum foil pans and point out 
many ways the customer may reuse 
them. 





Yuletide Stollen 
Offered for Holidays 


A yuletide motif flavors the taste 
and appearance of Butter-Rum Stol- 
len—an Old World bakery delicacy 
being promoted by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, in its trade adver- 
tising during the holiday season. 

To bakers, Butter-Rum Stollen of- 
fers an opportunity to launch a new 
profit-getter at a time when con- 
sumers are in the mood for an extra 
special holiday treat, Pillsbury says. 
The formula developed by Ray Thelen, 
Pillsbury’s bakery mix products man- 
ager, can be made from any Pillsbury 
“Sweet Doh Mix” or base. Bright 
candied fruit and a special rum filling 
give it a festive look. 

Pillsbury is now distributing 
through its salesmen window stream- 
ers and brochures containing the 
formula for the filling. 
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Holiday Sales Maker 
Booklet Published 


Holiday sales makers are featured 
in a new promotion booklet pre- 
pared by the sales promotion depart- 
ment, Fleischmann Division, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., and which is being 
distributed to bakers. 

Specific outlines and suggestions for 
newspaper advertisements, radio and 
television scripts, posters, counter 
cards, selling phrases (what the sales 
girls can say to help close the sale), 
holiday window decorations, special 
publicity ideas and tested fromulas 
are included. The last section of the 
booklet is a reproduction of Good 
Housekeeping magazine’s Holiday 
Cakes and Cookies cookbook, which 
gives new ideas in gay cookies and 
cake designs. 

Examples of newspaper ad copy 
with a special punch and eye-catching 
illustrations can be found in the 
booklet. ™ 
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Bakers Begin Joint 
Ad Campaign 


The Master Bakers’ Association of 
Greater Boston, comprising a group 
of independent retail bakers, has 
banded together to consolidate their 
advertising efforts in a campaign to 
encourage new business for its mem- 
bers. Radio and newspaper advertis- 
ing will plug the desirability to the 
housewife of buying fresh, top-quality 
bakery products from bakers identi- 
fied by the association plaque as being 
masters in their field. 

The association will sponsor pop- 
ular Mother Parker’s “Food Fair” 
over radio station WEEI, Boston, 
three times a week over a 10-week 
period with commercials featuring 
“mid-week” and “week-end” specials 
which will be carried by all the par- 
ticipating bakeries. Mother Parker is 
not only one of New England’s most 
popular radio personalities, but is the 
former owner of three retail bakeries 
and a member of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers. 

Newspaper advertising, planned to 
run in the days just preceding Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day will feature 
special delicacies for the holiday sea- 
sons. Counter cards, window stream- 
ers and prominent display of the 
Master Bakers’ plaque will emphasize 
the campaign at the point of sale. 

















CHRISTMAS POSTERS—tThe counters, windows and doors of any bakery 
can be dressed up with posters such as those shown above, available from 
the Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, Ill. The company is also repeating 
its Christmas cookie window streamer this year, with the novel letters made 


from Holiday cookie shapes. 
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MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE RETAIL BAKER 


Postcard 
Query 


Phone 
Service 


Saluting 
Personnel 


Recorded 
Commercials 


Banker 
Friend 


Promotion 
Stunt 


RINGING THE 


cash 
register 





A baker might consider adapting an idea used in other 
retail fields. When the customer leaves, he can be given 
a postcard containing such questions as: Were you serv- 
iced promptly? Were you treated courteously? Was the 
product satisfactory ? The customer is asked to fill in the 
card and return it by mail. This sort of thing can be 
effective in building up good will among customers, many 
of whom will appreciate this consideration and interest. 
But, beyond this, the postcard system has been shown 
to be effective in keeping employees on their toes in 
their service to and dealings with customers. Businesses 
which have used such a system have found that com- 
plaints are reduced and service is more satisfactory. 


If you welcome the use of your telephone by customers 
in your store, maybe it would pay you to call attention to 
the fact that you have free phone service. This would 
help improve your store’s reputation as a friendly place 
at which to trade, and it also might result in some extra 
sales for you. Near the phone, you might place a sign 
saying: “Have you forgotten anything? Don’t hesitate 
to call home and check.” Some customers probably will 
take you up on this invitation and call home to find out 
whether there are some of your baked foods which they 
should pick up but which they may have forgotten about. 
This service can be especially effective if you have some 
specials which have not been advertised. 


Occasionally a merchant can do a good deal to solidify 
employer-employee relations and advertise his store ef- 
fectively by running newspaper advertisements saluting 
the store’s personnel. The theme of the ad can be to the 
effect that much of the public’s confidence in the store 
results from the high caliber of the employees. Pictures 
and a little background information on employees and 
their jobs can be part of the ad. One ad may be devoted 
entirely to personnel and refer to all employees. In some 
cases, the merchant may want to devote just a section 
of a regular ad to a picture and a paragraph of one of 
the employees, running a section regularly for each 
of the different employees. 


In connection with special sales and promotions the 
baker may be able to make good use of a tape recorder. 
Many merchants are using tape recorders profitably to 
put across sales messages in their stores. Before the sale, 
you can record brief commercials which are heard be- 
tween selections of soft appropriate background music. 
The retailer can record the commercials himself. These can 
call attention to special bargains and values which are 
available during the sale. The music can be recorded 
readily from the radio or a phonograph. Some bakers 
may want to use the tape recorder more often than just 
at special sale events. And, on some days, music only can 
be played if the owner wishes, 


A retailer who has established a good credit rating at the 
local bank will have no trouble in arranging a loan in 
five minutes if he should desire one. There are six rules 
which an owner should observe if he is to have excellent 
credit rating at his bank. (1) Visit the bank frequently 
and tell them of any new developments in your business. 
(2) Develop a good checking account and make sure it is 
always in good order. (3) Give the loan officer a quarterly 
statement of all balance sheet items. (4) Ask the bank 
officer’s advice on business operating principles and take 
that advice as often as possible. (5) Ask the loan officer’s 
opinion of the credit rating of new charge customers. (6) 
Borrow money from the bank as often as it can be used 
to good advantage. 


In connection with a sale which you may be staging, 
you might consider using this stunt as part of the pro- 
motion. You can set an alarm clock to ring at certain 
times during the day. Then when the clock rings, you 
can present gifts to persons who happen to be standing 
in a certain place—such as the persons who are near the 
cash register making a purchase. The gifts can be reason- 
ably inexpensive but useful items for the home. 
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GOLF ECHOES—Pictured above is'the New York Bakers Club team after 
winning the “Lee Marshall Cup II” at the annual golf tournament and outing 
of the Philadelphia Bakers Club held at Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., early 
this fall. Members in the front row are R. F. Murphy, Ekco Products Co.; 
F. W. Pfizenmayer, Continental Baking Co.; F. A. Lyon, Bakers Club Inc.; 
and H. J. Evans, I. J. White Corp. Those standing are W. E. Derrick, William 
E. Derrick Co.; E. J. Ranney, Ranney Sales Co.; J. R. Sheehan, General 
Fibre Products Corp.; Emil Fink, Fink Baking Corp.; Frank Forbes, Frank 
Forbes Co.; P. S. Lord, Standard Brands, Inc.; and R. Schaberg, Excelsior 
Engineering Co. Members of the winning team not pictured include A. W. 
Drake, retired; C. R. Kolb, General Mills, Inc.; and R. B. Morris, Standard 


Brands, Inc. 





Mostly Personal... 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Warren Wheeler III 
became the parents of a 9 lb. 10 oz. 
boy on Nov. 18. The newcomer has 
been named G. Warren Wheeler IV. 


Mr. Wheeler is vice president of 
Bakers Review, New York. 
* 


Ed Knaus, trustee of the St. Louis 
Bakers Assn. has returned from a 
lengthy vacation in Europe. Mr. 
Knaus reported that his trip covered 
most of the Continent, “‘as far as the 
Iron Curtain would permit.” 

* 

David M. Levitt, president, Dough- 
nut Corporation of America has been 
named 1954 campaign chairman of 
the Bakers and Allied Trades Divi- 
sion of Federation of Jewish Phil- 
anthropies in New York. The feder- 
ation’s drive for funds is intended to 
provide support of 116 agencies in 
New York, Long Island and West- 
chester. 

€ 

Dr. Russell M. Wilder, former head 
of the Mayo Clinic department of 
medicine at Rochester, Minn., and a 
leader in the movement that brought 
flour and bread enrichment, was 
awarded the American Medical As- 
sociation’s Joseph Goldberger award 
for clinical nutrition recently. The 








BIRTHDAY—During the convention 
of the American Bakers Assn. in Chi- 
cago, Mr. and Mrs. George S. Pills- 
bury celebrated Mrs.  Pillsbury’s 
birthday. Mr. Pillsbury recently re- 
turned from the New England Bakers 
Assn. convention, where he discussed 
factors affecting the baking indus- 
try’s future. 


award was presented in ceremonies 
in Washington. 
e 
Victor E. Marx, secretary-treasurer 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, Chicago, has returned 
from a trip to the West Coast, which 
included attendance at the American 
Trade Association Executives conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. 
J 
George W. Johnson, Mueller-John- 
son Baking Co., Danville, Ill, has 
been named a member of Danville’s 
Chamber of Commerce board of di- 
rectors. 
7 
The second golden anniversary to 
be celebrated in the Fleischmann Di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc., this 
year occurred recently when Martin 
Sice, Philadelphia branch, joined John 
Varnhorn, Baltimore branch, in this 
“select circle.” 
we 
Sam Porco, president of the S. P. 
Bakery, Portland, Ore., and president 
of the Oregon Retail Bakers Assn., 
is recovering from throat surgery 
which he underwent recently. 
* 


George N. Graf, general manager 
of Quality Bakers of America Cooper- 
ative, Inc., and Mrs. Margaret Chris- 
topher, executive secretary of that 
group, were married Nov. 4 at St. 
Peter’s Church, Port Washington, 
Long Island, N.Y. 

* 

George H. Coppers, president of 
National Biscuit Co., New York, has 
been elected to the board of trustees 
of Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N.J. 
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Midwest Bakers Allied 
Group to Fete Children 


KANSAS CITY — The Midwest 
Bakers Allied Club will hold its an- 
nual Christmas party for underprivi- 
leged children Dec. 20 at 6:30 p.m., 
C. J. Patterson, Jr., president of the 
organization, has announced. The 
party will take place at the City 
Union Mission. A Christmas dinner 
and gifts will be given to the children. 








Joseph Vann to Head 


Wisconsin Bakers Group 


MILWAUKEE — Joseph Vann, 
Vann’s Pastry Shops, Milwaukee, has 
been elected president of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association, Inc., to 
succeed T. E. McCully, Oswald Jaeger 
Baking Co., Milwaukee, who has 
served the past two years. 

Other officers elected by the as- 
sociation were Ben A. Pfefferle, Elm 
Tree Bakery, Appleton, Wis., vice 
president to succeed Mr. Vann, and 
Fred W. Poehlman, president of the 
Jos. Poehlmann Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, reelected treasurer. Fred Lau- 
fenburg was renamed executive sec- 
retary. 

The state association has gone on 
record in opposition to the Wisconsin 
law prohibiting the use of benzoate 
of soda in jams and jellies sold to 
Wisconsin bakers. It was explained 
that Wisconsin is the only state 
which prohibits its use. The board 
also voted to proceed with plans to 
draw up a bill for the 1955 state 
legislature removing the _ present 
state tax on oleo margarine. 

The group also decided to divorce 
the Wisconsin association from any 
further multi-state convention activi- 
ties with Illinois and Indiana and have 
a state convention in 1955. 
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Minnesota Allied Trades 
Hear Traffic Safety Talk 


ST. PAUL—Despite the first storm 
of the season, over 30 members of 
the Minnesota Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry turned out at the 
St. Paul Athletic Club Nov. 26 to 
hear future plans discussed, as well 
as a talk on highway safety that 
commanded considerable interest. 

Paul Martz, chief of the Minnesota 
State Highway Patrol, explained why 
reduced ability of traffic patrolmen 
to cover ground has led to the need 
for radar control of speeding, and 
blamed speeding for most traffic 
deaths, coupled with lack of courtesy 
and recklessness. 

The annual Christmas Party of the 
organization was set for Dec. 10 at 
the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, with 
card garnes beginning at 2:30 p.m. 

A. R. Mouser, Gordon Cartons, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was admitted to mem- 
bership, and several new members 
were welcomed at their first meeting. 

The annual Bosses Night was ten- 
tatively scheduled for Jan. 20, with 
further details to be announced later. 
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Bread Prices Up 


NEW YORK — Rising flour and 
labor costs are being blamed as the 
city’s bakers raised the wholesale 
price of bread 1¢ a loaf. 

General and Gordon upped the 
price on the standard white loaf 
with American and Ward following, 
and Continental bringing up the rear 
two days later. Included in the hike 
was whole wheat bread. Retail prices 
went up accordingly. The price rise 
was a general one for the New York 
metropolitan and New Jersey areas. 
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Bakery Sanitarians 
Elect Officers 


NEW YORK—The National Asso- 
ciation of Bakery Sanitarians has au- 
thorized a study to discover unit cost 
factors associated with four principal 
sanitation activities in the bakery. 
Action followed emphasis by the con- 
vention president, William Priestley, 
Hecht’s Bakery, Bristol, Tenn., who 
said in his opening address to the 
annual meeting in Chicago that man- 
agement expects more than a dollar 
back for every dollar spent in main- 
taining a sanitation program. Chair- 
man of the NABS committee on cost 
control standards is J. Lloyd Barron, 
manager of sanitation department for 
The National Biscuit Co. 

Officers for NABS for the coming 
year are: 

Mr. Priestley, chairman of the 
board; Fred Vitale, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., Detroit, president; Louis A. 
King, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, president-elect; Gerard 
Riley, editor, Modern Sanitation, 855 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
secretary; and George W. Bassett, 
Chas. Freihofer Baking Co., Albany, 
N.Y., treasurer. 

To fill expiring terms as _ reg- 
ional vice presidents the following 
were elected: New England states— 
Cecil Bridger, Drake Bakeries, Inc., 
Boston; Southwestern states—Julian 
Cagle, Helms Bakeries, Inc., Los 
Angeles, and Southeastern states— 
J. B. Cowell, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville. 

Lois Cole, Quality Bakers of Amer- 
ica Cooperative, Inc., New York, and 
Dr. Edward L. Holmes, American 
Sanitation Institute, St. Louis, were 
reelected directors. Robert C. Haven, 
Langendorf United Bakeries, San 
Francisco, was elected a director, re- 
placing Louis A. King. 
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TAMPA BAKING TO EXPAND 

TAMPA, FLA.—The Tampa Bak- 
ing Co. has begun a major expansion 
program which will utilize an entire 
city block. A warehouse will be the 
first construction, to be followed by a 
loading building. The main building is 
to be enlarged to add additional office 
space, a larger sales room, banquet 
room, two apartments for visiting 
businessmen and more space in the 
bakery proper. 
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Demonstration 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frank Clegg, as- 
sisted by John Ditmar, of the bakery 
service department of Durkee’s Fam- 
ous Foods, shortening division, Chi- 
cago, recently conducted a demon- 
stration for the staff and nearly 200 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute,, Minneapolis, and the bakers in 
the Twin Cities area. Coffee cakes, 
Danish pastry, doughnuts, cakes, pies 
and cookies were featured. Mr. Clegg 
discussed 19 items individually, cover- 
ing mixing, baking and finishing pro- 
cedures. They had also made up a va- 
riety of holiday items and explained 
how these products should be mer- 
chandised. 








For Merchandising Ideas. . . 


See "Every Day's a Holiday” 
on page 28 of this issue 
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BULK SERVICE 


(Continued from page 11) 





Ine. is at present and has for some 
time past been delivering flour by 
bulk truck to a bakery located 350 
miles from one of the associated mill- 
ing companies and to other bakeries 
located at the milling point. The type 
truck used for delivering bulk flour 
directly affects the cost of bulk han- 
dling, especially where longer hauls 
are involved. 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. 
has designed, built, and is operating 
a truck especially adapted to low 
cost bulk hauling, Mr. Vanier said. 
“The transport truck will be extreme- 
ly important in the development of 
bulk flour handling because it is esti- 
mated that 40% of all wholesale 
bakeries presently operating are not 
on rail sidings.” 

For those bakeries located on rail 
sidings, satisfactory equipment is 
available for unloading rail cars at 
the bakery, and different types of 
rail cars are available for the ship- 
ment of bulk flour from the mill to the 
baker. Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, 
Inc. has a fleet of bulk rail cars for 
use in servicing those bakers who 
have installed bulk storage bins, it 
was pointed out. “The installation of 
bulk storage bins is physically pos- 
sible and economically sound for most 
bakers,” he said. “Econo-Flo Bulk 
Flour Service, Inc. has designed, 
built and installed vertical bin bulk 
storage in bakeries where height was 
no obstacle, but floor space was 
limited; and horizontal bins in baker- 
ies where floor area was available 
but height out of the question. In the 
case of the horizontal bins, they were 
installed in the same floor area that 
was used for sack flour storage and 
required considerably less floor space. 
Both types are operating successfully 
today and bringing known dollar sav- 
ings to these bakers.” 


Terminals Under Way 


Exclusive bulk flour terminals are 
to be built and operated by Econo- 
Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc. in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Greensboro, N.C. Additional locations 
are being considered and will be de- 
cided upon at a later date. The first 
of these bulk flour terminals is now 
in the process of construction at 
Greensboro, N.C., to service by bulk 
truck or rail car bakers in the Caro- 
linas. It is estimated that the termi- 
nal will be in operation within 90 to 
120 days. 

Bulk flour trucks especially de- 
signed by Econo-Flo Service for vol- 
ume low cost hauling will deliver 
flour direct from these bulk flour 
terminals to bakers located within a 
trucking radius, Mr. Vanier said. 

Bulk rail cars are available for the 
shipment of bulk flour direct from 
any of the individual associated mill 
locations or from these bulk flour 
terminals, Mr. Vanier said, adding 
that Econo-Flo storage bins and han- 
dling equipment for filling the bins 
by air and moving flour from the bins 
to the mixer by air are now avail- 
able. A number of installations have 
been made, both vertical and hori- 
zontal bins, and additional installa- 
tions are now in the process of com- 
pletion. 

Each of the individual associated 
mills will continue to produce the 
same types and grades of flour which 
they are now furnishing to their re- 
spective customers, Mr. Vanier said. 
They will ship their own distinctive 
types of flour to the Econo-Flo Bulk 
Flour Service terminals in bulk cars 
operating in shuttle service between 
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mill and terminal. By reason of the 
size of these bulk flour terminals 
owned and operated by Econo-Flo, 
each of the associated mills will have 
special bonded storage facilities for 
their particular types of flour, and 
the flour from these various mills will 
be binned separately in the Econo-F lo 
bins, it was explained. 

To service bakers from the bulk 
flour terminals, flour will be loaded 
into bulk trucks for direct delivery 
to bakers located within a trucking 
radius. For those bakers who are 
on rail sidings and may prefer to take 
delivery of flour in bulk rail cars, 
shipments will be made direct from 
any of the associated mill locations 
or from any of the bulk flour termi- 
nals. 

To enable the baker successfully to 
take advantage of bulk flour avail- 
ability, Econo-Flo bulk flour bins and 
handling equipment are available for 
installation in their plants, Mr. Vanier 
concluded. 
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Missouri Bakers Hold 
Ozark Holiday 


KANSAS CITY — The Missouri 
Bakers Assn. had its annual fall out- 
ing recently at Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo. The “bakers loaf 
party” was a real success as over 100 
turned out with their wives for the 
funfest. Bakers and wives from the 
states of Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Missouri joined with allied 
men and their wives. 


A short business session was held, 
with the present slate of officers re- 
elected: President, Wm. F. Eller- 
brock, Ellerbrock Bakeries, St. 
Louis; first vice president and 
membership chairman, Nolan 
Junge, Junge Bakeries, Joplin, Mo.; 
second vice president, LeRoy Gillan, 
Gillan Bakery, Moberly, Mo.; treas- 
urer, Carl Muff, Muff Bakery, Tren- 
ton, Mo. and George H. Buford, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
was reappointed secretary. Earl 
Schmidt, St. Louis, and Curt J. Pat- 
terson, Jr., Kansas City, were elected 
directors and David R. Newsam, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri group insurance 
trustee. 

Some tentative plans were made 
for next year. A joint meeting at 
Kansas City with the Kansas Bakers 
Assn. is being planned for a one day 
session. Bulk handling of materials is 
set for the Missouri program. 
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General Baking Company 
Announces New Product 


A new premium loaf, Grossinger’s 
Country Club Rye, made under strict 
rabbinical supervision was introduced 
Nov. 15 by General Baking Co. The 
bread will be produced by the newly 
formed Grossinger Division of the 
company. 

Labeled Grossinger’s Country 
Club Rye, the picture of Jennie Gros- 
singer, who operates the internation- 
ally famous Catskill Mountains resort 
after which the new bread is named, 
appears on the wrapper, together 
with a photo of the hotel. The sliced 
loaf is 1 lb. net weight. Each of the 
14 slices is approximately 32 grams 
per slice. 

The new loaf will be produced at 
General Baking Company’s Brooklyn 
South plant. It will be distributed in 
the Metropolitan New York area, in- 
cluding Long Island, Westchester 
County and North Jersey. 

The “home-baked” bread will be 
made commercially, adapted from an 
old Grossinger family recipe. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan, 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; New 
York City; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 
North Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Jan. 22-24—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 


Ohio; sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 1—Potomac States 


Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-St.te Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Wrieans, La.; seéc., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr, 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. 


March 6—Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 121 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 

Mar. 13-15—New York State Assn. 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, Inc.; 
Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y.; Gen. 
Chmn., John McNamara, 118 E. Fay- 
ette St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry; 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; 
Sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” Street, Phila- 
delphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancy, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 


April 18-20—P acific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Sec., Fred Linsen- 
muier, Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 


April 24-27 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Sans Souci Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, Til. 

April 26-27—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 
518, Montrose, Cal. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., American Assn. of 


Cereal Chemists, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 


June 4-6—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 


June 11-13—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, S. C.; Sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn.), At- 
lantic City, N. J.; Sec., Harold Fied- 
ler, American Bakers Assn., 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, 
Tih. 


University Farm, 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakers Club of Chicago 


Nominates 7 Directors 


CHICAGO — The nominating com- 
mittee of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago has announced the following 
nominations for two-year terms on 
the board of directors: Richard G. 
Davis, Pepperidge Farm, Inc., Down- 
ers Grove, Ill.; Joseph J. Donzelli, 
Donz Bakeries Co.; Ray F. Frink, Na- 
tional Yeast Corp.; William L. Grewe, 
International Milling Co.; James K. 
Mulligan, Ward Baking Co.; Robert J. 
Rick, Eagle Baking Co., and Harold 
E. Snyder, Baking Industry maga- 
zine, all of Chicago. 








1955 CENSUS 


(Continued from page 10) 





At that time, there were 15,686 
such retailers with baking on the 
premises. An additional 4,466 stores 
without baking were reported. Cen- 
sus Officials estimate that the new 
census will show about 15,000 baking 
retailers with one store. In industry 
circles, a decline is anticipated in 
the number of small and medium- 
sized independent wholesalers. 

Wholesale and other plants under 
the Manufactures Census will be 
asked to report their “capital expen- 
ditures” separately as to new ma- 
chinery and new plant. Under ‘“man- 
hours of production and regulated 
workers,” production and delivery 
personnel will be shown separately. 
Bakeries under both census divisions 
will be asked for figures on the 
amount of products purchased for re- 
sale. 

The federal law stipulates that the 
Bureau of Census must take a full 
scale census every five years cover- 
ing industry and trade. These cen- 
suses were not taken last year when 
they were scheduled, because the 
necessary funds were not made 
available by Congress. 
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THE SELLING AND 


DELIVERY PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 17) 





those which are fully depreciated. 

In Total Controllable Gas Car Cost, 
No. 5 retains its lead over No. 1 with 
a figure of .073¢ per mile against the 
other’s .094. Where the lead is lost, 
however, is in overhead charges such 
as rent, depreciation and insurance. 
Since these are fixed charges that 
fluctuate only with the rise or fall 
of sales, the manager of No. 5 might 
now be expected to shrug and decide 
that enough attention has been given 
to a hopeless task. Quite the contrary, 
as long as there are other plants in 
the report who show better figures, 
he is obligated to aim for the role of 
highest efficiency. 

Preventive maintenance yields a 
harvest of lower costs in most modern 
plants today. It is equally true of 
truck fleets. A simple record of each 
truck’s history should be kept in the 
files. This will record every 1,000 mile 
check-up and every major repair ne- 
cessary. It will often be found that 
two trucks that have equal daily runs 
will have repair bills that are grossly 
unequal. One driver may have a high- 
er consumption of brake-linings, 
clutches, gasoline and tires because 
he is the type who abuses a truck. 
He starts and stops with a rush, 
idles the motor while enjoying his 
breakfast in a restaurant, scrapes the 
body against alley walls. The other, 
driving more soberly, operates at a 
far lower cost to the company. 

Dramatizing Differences 

The use of a route profit-and-loss 
statement can dramatize these dif- 
ferences for both the manager and 
the route men. It can be done by use 
of the simple forms explained in detail 
in previous articles in July and Sep- 
tember of 1949. There is something 
shocking and thought-provoking about 
the experience of seeing that all the 
effort that goes into servicing several 
thousands of dollars in volume may 
result in a profit of only $40 or $50. 
With it comes the realization that 
this profit might easily have been 
doubled by elimination of a few care- 
less practices. A collision with a pole, 
the unthinking destruction of a pair 
of tires, excessive use of gasoline, the 
premature aging of a good truck— 
these may easily wipe out the fruits 
of a month’s work or more. 

When the manager has a route 
profit and loss statement, moreover, 
he may soon find out that some of 
his best volume producing routes are 
his poorest, profit-wise. Analysis may 
prove that this volume is obtained 
chiefly by selling unprofitable items 
or by using an abundance of other 
products that the plant may buy from 
other bakeries for convenience. The 
sales per mile, too, may be low be- 
cause of vast distances being covered 
on some routes. And it may be shown 
that, while volume is good and vehicle 
cost low on some routes, all this ad- 
vantage is wiped out, profit-wise, by 
soaring stale costs. While every man- 
ager should be familiar with stale 
returns from other weekly figures, 
their appearance on the route-profit- 
and-loss statement will point up their 
relationship to sound business prac- 
tice. 

A word of caution is in order, still, 
when viewing the individual profits 
or losses of each route. It is easy to 
be panicked ‘into summarily aban- 
doning a route because it is showing 
an undesirable loss month after 
month. Most accountants would hesi- 
tate to recommend such an action un- 
less the loss is consistently higher 
than the overhead that is borne by 


that route. This is particularly true 
if the removal of the route will mean 
the loss of the volume now brought 
in by that driver. In such a case, 
obviously, the overhead will simply 
be added to that already borne by 
other routes, lessening their profit. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, it is 
found possible to distribute the vol- 
ume among the other routes sur- 
rounding the unprofitable one, making 
them more profitable at the same 
time. 

1955 will be an uneasy world for 
bakery managers. Today’s valued cus- 
tomer may become tomorrow’s cas- 
ualty to an expanding supermarket 
chain. This month’s most profitable 
route may become next year’s dud, 
due to shifting population trends, 
housing developments, industrial 
moves. The manager must apply an 
agile mind to figures that announce 
and even foretell these developments. 
Only thus can the narrow margin of 
profits be maintained. 


SANITATION 


(Continued from page 13) 








but in others little is being done. This, 
no doubt, is a long-time project but 
needs planning and coordination to 
produce the best results at the earli- 
est possible time. 

3. Initiate action to develop sanita- 
tion regulations ultimately making 
insect infestation a grading factor 
with respect to wheat. Consideration 
should be given to an amendment 
to the official grain standards of the 
U.S. to accomplish this objective. It 
is recognized that before this can be 
finally accomplished, there must be 
devised some practical means which 
can be used at country elevators to 
detect the presence of insects within 
the wheat berry. Research to develop 
a means of detection of hidden insects 
must be accelerated and a properly 
constituted subcommittee should be 
charged with the responsibility of fol- 
lowing through on such research. 

4.The Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration should be authorized and 
directed to accelerate its program for 
the inspection of grain elevators and 
warehouse facilities at all levels to 
determine whether they are in fit 
condition to contain commodities to 
be processed into human food. 

5. The Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration should give immediate 
consideration to the inspection of 
railway box cars with respect to their 
fitness for the shipment of finished 
grain products foods. 

6. There should be closer coopera- 
tion and coordination of objectives 
regarding this grain sanitation prob- 
lem between the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and other appropriate 
departments of our Federal Govern- 
ment and between federal, local and 
state officials. 

7.The Baker- Miller Committee 
stands ready at all times to confer 
with and assist any interested group 
on any phase of this proposed pro- 
gram. 

Baker members of the baker-miller 
committee include Fred L. Cobb 
(chairman), Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Inc., Green Bay, Wis.; Carl R. Berg- 
quist, vice president, Zinsmaster Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis 7, Minn.; L. E. 
Caster, president, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill.; G. E. Larsen, 
Ward Baking Co., New York 17, N.Y.; 
Fred W. Pfizenmayer, Continental 


Baking Co., New York 20, N.Y.; 
Charles J. Regan, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago 2, Ill.; J. Roy Smith, 
president, Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, 
Ala.; C. F. Stroehmann, president, 
Stroehmann Bros. Co., Williamsport, 
Pa., and Joseph M. Tombers, regional 
manager, American Bakeries Co., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Miller members of the baker-miller 
committee include G. Cullen Thomas 
(chairman), General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; W. H. Bowman, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis 9, Ind.; E. F. 
Cross, Western Star Milling Co., 
Salina, Kansas; H. W. Files, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; F. W. Lake, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, and Charles Ritz, International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. E. Long Conference 
Draws Record Number 
Of Production Men 


CHICAGO—A record gathering of 
production superintendents from all 
parts of the country heard several 
principal speakers emphasize “Team- 
work in Production” at the W. E. 
Long Co. Production Men’s Confer- 
ence here recently. 

In his keynote address to the 
record group, E. E. Hanson, president 
of the Long Co., said, “Organization 
and proper utilization of manpower 
are the most critical problems of 
bakery management today. Good 
management of manpower is the de- 
cisive factor in the success of all 
bakeries which are outstanding in 
their achievements.” 

Adding further emphasis to the 
theme was Victor E. Marx, secretary 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, in his featured address, 
“You Can’t Do It Alone.” Citing 
examples of what has been accom- 
plished industrywise through coopera- 
tion, Mr. Marx pointed out that new 
avenues of progress are open to the 
individual bakery organization which 
practices cooperation between de- 
partments and works with the asso- 
ciations and professional organiza- 
tions which serve the baking industry. 

Lester McLaren of the American 
Dry Milk Institute detailed the de- 
velopment of the ADMI Stable Fer- 
ment Baking Process, described the 
equipment, the formulas and treat- 
ment. 

Ralph S. Herman, vice president, 
General Mills, Inc., gave a compre- 
hensive illustrated study of the 
methods and equipment used in the 
bulk handling of flour. 

“Baking with Fresh Flour vs. Bak- 
ing with Aged Flour” was discussed 
by Guy Damiano, production super- 
intendent, Old Homstead Bread Co., 
Denver, Colo., and Bert Sjoding, pro- 
duction superintendent, Cherry City 
Baking Co., Salem, Ore. Later, a poll 
of the conference members revealed 
that the superintendents present were 
unanimously in favor of storing short 
patent flour from 3 to 4 weeks before 
use; clear flour for a minimum of 6 
weeks; dark flours, 24 hours or less. 

Other topics taken up in open dis- 
cussion included dough mixing, fer- 
mentation, acidity in bread, the mean- 
ing of flour reports and of bread 
score reports, mold prevention, ingre- 
dient storage, sanitation, pan clean- 
ing, safety programs, personnel prob- 
lems, and bread cooling. 

According to Rowland J. Clark, di- 
rector of the products control divi- 
sion of the W. E. Long Co., who 
served as chairman for the confer- 
ence, a similar production meeting is 
being planned for November, 1956. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for fo of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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ARTOFEX MIXER, 50 LB. SIZE (44 BAR- 
rel), excellent condition, $685, f.0.b. Beu- 
lah, crated. Pet-Ritz Foods, Beulah, 
Mich. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
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DISTRIBUTORS WANTED—TERRITORIES 


open throughout all Middle West states. 
Desire distributors who can establish and 
maintain volume with a fast growing 
cookie company. Information necessary 
about present operations. Protected terri- 
tories. Deer Park Baking Co., 1514 No. 
22nd St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 





BAKERIES FOR SALE 
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BAKERY—SOUTHWEST OREGON. ONLY 
one in 30 miles. Leading tourist and farm 
area. Complete equipment, low lease. High 
profits.. Low price. Terms. No. 21119-A. 
Ford, 6425 Hollywood Blvd., Los An- 
geles 28, Cal. 

RETAIL BAKERY FOR SALE IN DOWN- 
town Los Gatos, California. Wonderful lo- 
cation. Established over 25 years. Ideal 
for man, wife and helpers. Closed Sun- 
days. Business hours: 8 to 6:30. Complete- 
ly equipped—large Read and Hobart Mix- 
ers—revolving oven. Wholesale possibili- 





ties. Owners wish to retire. Dan's Bake 
Shop, 19 No. Santa Cruz Ave., Los 
Gatos, Cal. 





BAKERY WANTED 
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BAKERIES WANTED—WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us your 
listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 








MISCELLANEOUS 
as v 
CAKE DECORATING, SHOWPIECES, BUT- 
tercream, Marzipan, Chocolate and .gum 
paste. Berlings Pastry & Candy School, 
1465 3rd Ave., New York 28, N. Y. Phone 
REgent 4-5475. 


NEXT CLASS AT OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
of Baking will start Jan. 5, 1955. G.I.’s 
and non G.I.’s accepted. Full course com- 
pleted in 12 months. Intensive 4 months’ 
course available for allied and bakery 
employees unable to take complete course. 
Fees and living expenses reasonable. Loan 
scholarship fund available for students 
needing financial assistance. Graduates in 
great demand at good starting salaries. 
For further information write Jno. C. 
Summers, Oklahoma A. & M. School of 
Baking, Okmulgee, Okla. 

















MACHINERY 


WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WANTED—ONE ARTOFEX MIXER, 1% OR 
2 bbl. size, preferably with two stainless 
Pet-Ritz Foods, Beulah, Mich. 





bowls. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
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Proorinc PEELS 
LILLSUN MFG. CO. 


532 GERMAN ST. HUNTINGTON, IND. 














FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The American Baker 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bus. 





Tue sparkling beauty and delightful taste 


of a top quality loaf of bread are more easily 
achieved with the best in flour. And I-H brands 
belong in that top-quality category. They are 











BREAD—Your Best and expertly milled from wheats of premium price, 
Cheapest Food wheats carefully screened for just the right 
characteristics. 





THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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It pays to be in the right spot ... for 
oy ; convenience, for economy, for quality. 
. = That’s why we emphasize the location 
of the PAGE mills at Topeka, where 
choice wheats can be drawn without 
penalty from four major wheat pro- 
ducing states, Kansas, Nebraska, 


Oklahoma and Colorado. 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 

Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 


FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





























.. Modern, Efficient 
Plants oni fast, 


dependable service on 


}[emmmona 
MultiWalls © 


ARE A CROP” 














For Multi-Wall Bags, ‘““Make it a Habit to Depend on Hammond” 


You can depend on Hammond to provide attractively 
printed Multi-Wall bags that will display your brands to 





best advantage and made to your exact specifications .. . 
Plants in Wellsburg, , Pine rs y peci 
Representatives in —* ’ el atag Mo nln f ' . delivered when you need them. 
MINN., KANSAS CITY, MO., MD, OHIO, ATLA : Our experience and “know how” are always available 
DALLAS, TEXAS, CHARLOTTE, N. C., LIGONIER, PA., BLUEFIE to assist you in solving every packaging problem. “Make 


it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 
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MILLED FROM 


Aged 
and 
Aerated 
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Co our many baker friends, we extend 


f) 


f) 
PY) ; ‘ L 
ey greetings and best wishes for a wt es 
’ Happy Holiday Season : 


Andrew J. Hunt President 


1899 





























The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


=—— ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
=r 





I O bakers feeling the pinch of rising produc- 
tion costs these days, we commend AMERICAN flours. . 


for the high bread yields that mean savings . . . for the trouble- 
free baking performance that by-passed costly production upsets 

. and for the fine-bodied, flavorful loaves produced. It pays 
to BUY AMERICAN! 


Pies Sea O 
* acks 

erican Flours, inc. 
7 G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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HELPS YOUR SALESMEN 
MAKE THBIR CALLS 


THE AMERICAN BAKER, pub- 
lished monthly, blankets the top 
20% of the baking industry which 
buys 80% of the equipment, ingredi- 
ents and supplies. Its circulation 
provides monthly personal sales 
calls in the 5 billion dollar baking 
industry, and furnishes contact with 
the people who directly or indirect- 
ly control the buying. 


With its selective paid circulation 
THE AMERICAN BAKER con- 
centrates on the large retail bakers 
and wholesalers, covering 80% of 
the baking industry buying power. 
It contains a wealth of special news 
columns and informative articles 
which arouse interest in your prod- 
uct or service. 


Continued preference for THE 
AMERICAN BAKER iis evi- 
denced by a high renewal sub- 
scription rate. These features pro- 
vide advertisers consistently strong 
readership and help create prefer- 
ence for your product. Here’s a 
ready-made audience of buying 
power receptive to your advertis- 
ing message. 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 





These Features Insure Reader Interest: 


Flour Market Review — written by trained market ana- 
lysts, gives vital information for flour purchases, 
nerve center for bakery profits. Washington News — 
The American Baker maintains its own Washington 
Bureau interpreting the latest news from the Capital. 
Tested Formulas—its technical editor brings expert 
advice on the baker’s problems. News Spotlight — month- 
ly baking news in a brief one-package presentation. 
Successful Selling — and other merchandising articles 
promote profitable selling methods. Tell the Baker 
YOUR Facts Where He Gets HIS Trade Facts. 


The Ameriean Baker 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NORTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 
CROPLIFE 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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_.then | sez to the Boss: <7 


LETS BE SAFE! 


You can shop for those “bargains” if you want to... 


but, FIRST — buy at least 50%* 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


In the shirtsleeves end of the baking business, you learn fast that quality 
ingredients make quality products. And cost less in the end! 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S....and 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 





The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











PEEK BROS 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-125 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 
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Northwest Production 


Men Discuss Flour 


MINNEAPOLIS — No appreciable 
change from a year ago summarized 
the comments of a panel on new crop 
flour characteristics at the November 
meeting of the Northwestern Produc- 
tion Mens Club, held at the Hasty 
Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 

Bakery production spokesmen 
agreed with the findings of four flour 
mill representatives in stating that 
the new crop flour, a percentage of 
which is now blended with flour 
milled from older wheat, had a good 
tolerance, normal mixing and ma- 
chining characteristics and required 
normal levels of yeast food. 

Representing the flour mills on the 
panel were Herman Mohl, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; R. B. Meckel, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; Earl Johnson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., and F. D. Schmaltz, 
King Midas Flour Mills. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
855 Board of Trade Bidg. 














Panel members said their experi- 
ments indicated that a 30 minute 
floor time gave the best response 
when new crop flour was used. No 
significant difference in volume was 
noted, and crust color and crumb 
characteristics were good. From 1% 
to two hours gave the best fermenta- 
tion time, it was indicated. Little 
change in mixing time was needed, 
and any variance was in the direction 
of a longer mix, it was pointed out. 

A total of 119 members and guests 
attended the meeting. William Rich- 
ards, Brolite Co., program chairman, 
announced that the next meeting has 
been set for Dec. 14 with the topic 
for discussion to be ferments. 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








‘WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








GitBert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
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S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


NEW YORK 
x} 


3 25“Beaver Street 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 


























E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. Teletype KC 535 447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 
Abilene Flour Mills Co....... 26 ls ee 22 Oklahoma Flour Mills ................. 42 
Acme-Evans Co. .......+se++. err 46 Greembanh, HM. J. & O6...0.-cc00. 

a “he a QRss0.00 ° ae walle tin 26 : 
ee tee te . Page, Thomas. Milling Co............. 62 
American Flours. Inc. ...........++: 65 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co........ 68 Paniplus Company ..............-..-. 1 
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like 
“the gun 
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that won 
the west”. 





or years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


* Winchester: The Gun That Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 


DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
jor uniform enrichment 


NOVABOEt FLOUR SERVECE OAivtston 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL Cwrre+es 





“Dyox,”’ “‘Novadelox”’ and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. NA-79 








- STANEGG.—egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 
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